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IMPORTANT HOUSE AND GARDEN BOOKS 


The Garden Primer 


By GRACE TABOR 
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2nd Edition Revised and Enlarged: Cloth, 12mo., $1.00 net; postage 9 cents 


Home Vegetable Gardening 


By F. F. ROCKWELL 


T 


I 


Cleth, l2me. uniform with the “Garden Primer’’ $1.00 net; postage 9 cents 


The Landscape Gardening Book 


By GRACE TABOR 
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Distinctive Homes of Moderate Cost 
Edited by HENRY H. SAYLOR 
t untry not the great estates and show places, but t : 
t tr t of us can look forward to building, ranging in cost fron 


ting d of the princip 
bu reproduced t 1 
\ p $ 
t tr | Ss, sea t 
xdeled farmhouses, etc All 
Colonial, English Half-timb« St ( 
( t pal oot type), Swiss Chalet. et« ( t 
A t ides the fascinating problem of hous 
j f ! I elations between the hom 
f 7 . pecifications, contracts, the puzzli 
1 these subjects are clarified in a 
v rt ting ‘ roug! it th text are nmiany page 
l ind = furnishi | l ent 
" stairw t 
t ior | KI | l 
‘ | t 
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Net $2.00; postage 25 cents 


Bungalows 
By HENRY H. SAYLOR 
the most tical 


, . P a book that covers ir prac ind mprt 
subject of Lungalow building and furnishing, with pro 
f x , es 1} 1 "7 ¢ 


of successful ingaiows and their interior 
ct himself ints out the advantages of the bu 
t has é applied to fit American need l 
lateri t thoroughly ve 1; the I 
tn } for iurnishing 
, | 1 ta Ta te ot the bull il 
| ant feat roughly discussed, 


tl completion of a successful bungalow as 


| : which the book abounds are of the 
l nd occuparcy, for 
! hor The ma superb pictures form 
f bungalows that have actually been built. ard a 
t various parts of the country They have been « 
f the greatest value to the prospective | 
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: “$1.50 net; postage 20 cents 
Inexpensive Homes of Individuality 
HE prospectiv ler can find no morn stant 


uilde n nd 1 udequate or valuab!l : 
ermining 1 style, construction and decoration of his hor t 
l x pe Hor | l vad I : 1 


Cloth, 8 vo 


sive nes of Individuality It contains 
rate t Size and of greatest architectura 
stions as the man about to build will appre t It 
ly in detail some of the best homes I 





st 1 varying in « from $2,000 to $8,000 
\ | k Miles Day, st preside of the merican Institute of ‘Ar 
t! int ction o | of a Stvle for the Count 
i Within the sixty-four pages there are over one hu 
tior ind plans made doubly luminating by informat 


and detail of construct 
design in two colors 
Price 25 cents postpaid 


Printed on coated ; 
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A TRAVEL BOOK THAT TAKES YOU THERE 


DR. LEWIS GASTON LEARY’S 


THE REAL PALESTINE 


OF TO-DAY 
JUST READY 

















First Volume of the 


‘*Biue Books of Travel”’ 
Devoted to the Human Side of Travel 


A series filled with vivid descriptions that hold you fast, 
and striking illustrations that make each place live for you. 
Each book is of true educational worth, yet as wholly absorb- 
ing as a novel. Not the stereotyped guide book or mere 
colorless record of events. 

OUR EDUCATION is never complete. The more we 
travel the broader our education becomes, but many of us 
Cannot travel, time does not allow. 

THE REAL PALESTINE OF TO-DAY, as seen through 
the eyes of Dr. Leary, is an unfailing source of real education, 
and absorbing interest. From what land can more of educa- 
tional value be had, than Palestine, with its present day char- 
acteristics, the outgrowth of the successive influence of Persia, 
Macedonia, and Rome, before the Christian era, and the in- 





Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
' ne : ae Na age By the Sea of Galilee Where the Fishermen Draw Their Nets To-day as They Did in Biblical Times 
numerable latter-day conflicts between Cliristian and Moslem, 


the possession of the Holy Sepulchre? The following list of chapter headings proves The Real Palestine of To- 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ Dr. Leary’s articles on Palestine need no day a book of uncommon worth: tA ns 

assurance as to the real gripping interest with which he clothes the people, Tiny Palestine The Heart of Christen- The Backbone of Pales- 

the customs, and the landmarks of this tiny land that is *‘Holy” alike to Jew, a — ae ; dom és Th » WW: yes 

and Christian and Moslem. His residence for a time in Beirut gave ample The Sadie t teins tx The Holy Fire a ¢ nel eae h of the 

opportunity for an unusually thorough study of the people themselves—their oe” aa Valleys and Tombs re 


The Mount of Olives Greetings by the Way 


mode of life, their customs and prejudices, and this side of the subject is one The Ring of the Gentiles 
The River that Goes 


that must always have the widest educational value. The author's intimate pela The Glory of All Lands 
knowledge of the country’s legends—those that are wellsubstantiatedandthose The Dome of the Reck , Down The Lake of God’s Delight 
that are merely amusing—makes the book as entertaining as the best fiction. The Wall of Tears The Sea of Death Chronological Table 


The book is of convenient size—5'4 by 7% in. Bound in dark blue linen boards with a charming cover design in white, red and gold by George Hood. 
illustrations, besides maps of the whole country and of ‘mportant sections of it at larger scale. Price, $1, net, postage 1oc. 


McBRIDE. NAST & CO. 31 East 17th Street, New York 


AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS pecemsex NuMBER 


ome reader of AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS will find many important articles in the next issue of the magazine. 
This December number will contain a beautifully illustrated article on one of America’s loveliest gardens, a garden which, 
though planned and planted by one of our foremost landscape architects, is nevertheless full of suggéstion and ideas that 
might be applied to the laying-out and making of even a very small garden by the amateur himself. The article will be accom- 
panied by ground diagrams and gives an indication of what AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS will present this coming 
year for the consideration of its readers. To this number one of the foremost authorities on the subject of textiles will contribute 
a most entertaining and helpful article on Oriental Rugs. Many persons imagine that genuine oriental rugs must necessarily be 
beyond their purses, in consequence of which they have passed by the subject. They will, perhaps, be surprised to find that rugs 
of good pattern, texture and durability can be had to fit almost any purse, the prices of the various rugs being given in this article. 
One of the most attractive houses in the vicinity of Philadelphia will be described by a well-known architectural authority, and 
fully illustrated with reproductions of both exteriors and interiors. It is a house so skilfully planned that despite its ample propor- 
tions it still creates an atmosphere of home-feeling and inspires one with commendation for this sort of domestic architecture, 
which never can be too generally employed. Edward I. Farrington, the poultry expert and a writer of accepted authority, will 
contribute an illustrated article on the subject of “Keeping Twenty-five Hens.” This and future articles on kindred subjects will 
assure the standard that has been set by AMERICAN HOMES AND GARDENS for its Poultry Department. The same 
_ number will include another article on “Making Hens Lay in Winter,” and a helpful Kennel article. If the reader of this present 
issue has found pleasure in the various photographic reproductions of “friendly dooryards,” which the Editor hopes will serve 
as a little primer for stimulating home-building efforts in such directions, it is to be hoped that he will also find as much of 
interest in a similar feature that will occ upy the middle pages of the magazine for December, a feature especially appropriate to 
the holiday season, as will be several other articles, including an essay by a New England writer of note on nature subjects. 
There will be other articles dealing with homes and gardens of distinction and the issue will be fully as interesting as the present 
one. “Good Taste in Decoration” will head the department established in the present issue called “Within the House,” and the 
Garden Department will cover a variety of hints and suggestions useful to the home-builder and the garden maker, while some 


The Mystery of Mach- 
lah 


There are 64 pages of 

















new, original and delicious Christmas dishes will be described in the “Helps to the Housewife” Department. The December 
number will be richly illustrated throughout. 

SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 A YEAR SINGLE COPIES, 25 CENTS 
MUNN @ CO., Inc., Publishers 361 Broadway, New York 
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In writing to advertisers please mention House anv GARDEN. 








(Gountry 
Jor Gale 


The Real Estate Department of House & Garden will be glad to advise its readers in regard 
[his service is given without charge. Address Real Estate 











High Class Country Homes 
in New York City 


Riverdale-on-Hudson 


Broadway to Riverdale Avenue 
243d Street to 252d Street 


High class residential plots, on the highest land in 
New York City Caretully estricted, surrounded 
by private country estates Exceptional transit fa 
cilities combining 
















For Sale, Greenwich, Conn. 


ee en ee ee eet This estate, the finest in Greenwich—43 acres. Modern house of 
Bans a Mg Bw og ggg MH 21 rooms, complete in every detail. Gardeners house, 
ao” oo oe Oe ll city. | garage, stable, etc. This estate can be bought complete or 
SnEsiias cutie cb dale on cnedel anper i sub-divided, the payments on easy terms. 


tunity for a 


Good Investment and a Charming Home 

_ Reached inp minutes trom sad. street by Beoad LAURENCE TIMMONS 

coat on oye seins dik ebtiietinn OPPOSITE R.R. STATION Telephone, 456 GREENWICH, CONN. 
The Delafield Estate, Inc. 


Broad Street 


Tel. 3:78 Broad New York City. 



































IN HYDE PARK, EAST ORANGE 


N exceptional opportunity to pur- 



















“WAMPAGE SHORES" 


Manhasset Bay, Sands Point, L. I. 
R. BR. Station, Port Washington 
Highest clase perfectiy developed waterfront plots 
af \% acre and larger, with private beaches Magnifi 
cent views Perfect anchorage 


chase a well-built home on a beau- 


tiful, tree-shaded, quiet street in 


This section ia famous for ite nateral beauty, health P 2 
and social attractions, and property of this type was the best residence section. The house, 
heretofore only within rea f the very wealthiest 


Write for particulars. on a plot 40 x 105 ft., has nine rooms, 
8. O8GOOD PELL & CO 


Tel, 5610 Bryant S42 Fifth Avenue 





bath, pantry and store room. Heated by 





hot air. Unexcelled water. Fine schools 





and neighbors. Has been occupied only 





by owners and is in first-class condition, 
with good wall papers and garden bor- 
der. Peach and cherry trees. Fifty 


trains daily to New York, ferry or tube 








j 
Price, $7,500; easy terms. For further 
information address H. H. S., House and 
Garden, 31 East 17th St., New York. 
IN CHARMING KINDERHOOK 
A gentleman's village home for forty years now anced 
with ws for sale Pwelv om bh ew | fireplaces | 
highest class in every respect This place is on a quiet 
very beautiful street with an outlook hardly surpassed in any 


village of America. Kinderhook is a fine old village with 
wogressive community and many advantages. Send for 
Booklet about Kinderhook 
Mural Life Co., Kinderhook, N. Y¥. 




















In writing to advertisers please mention Housz anp Garpen. 

















to the purchase, tc 
Department, House & Garden, 31 East 17th Street, New York City. 


sale or rental of country and suburban real estate in all parts of the country. 
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| rec* 4 i Devel- |i} 
HH PHILIPSE MANOR is a Residence Deve | 
\ opment, with room oor, ow .- hundred 1 
y hor all overlookin, 1e 
en of the HUDSON RIVER at Hil 

| its most beautiful point. 
A PLACE 

| Where, =, fact, from the start the object 

| has bee » create a Residence Section of 


the V ERY _ HIGHEST CLASS, confined, as 


far as the real efforts of the ‘Com mpany could | 
do so, to such people as would make con- i} 
genial neighbors Every improvement in- 

\ stalled NOW—not promised—and houses 
built by days’ labor can also be had. 5% 
Mortgage terms. 


WITHIN ELECTRIC ZONE 
® miles from Grand Central Station, a mile 
from Tarrytown, but also its own Statior 
on the roy REMEMBER—a MILE 
FRONT Ez aives. Photos supplied. 






















































Offices at 
Mount Vernon 


Offices at 
Philipse Manor 


Cooley DWest Inc. 


prone Murray Itt! 4490 


- 


5 ea 




















White Plam.s 331 ye wd ne Ave N.Y New Rochelle 

















= Hilla Sites . 


Overlooking the Town of Beverly 





and Massachusetts Bay 





But 25 minutes from Boston and 
only 5 from Beverly Station. 60 
acres for sale in lots as the purchaser 
desires. A gradual slope to the 
splendid water front offers excep- 
tional facilities for boating and salt- 
water bathing. Address 
H. A. WYCKOFF 


274 Clinton Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








**@ngemont Estate’’ At Scarsdale Station 


The ideal realization of out-of-town living. A delightful home 
community, for all-year residence. Protected social environment, 
the charm of the country, all city improvements. Immediately at 
station, only 19 miles on Harlem Elec. Div. N.Y. Cent. R.R. Special 
advantages to be secured for those 
building during the present season. 
Write for Booklet A a. z 
oS 5 


Srarsdale Comparip 
J.Warren Thayer, Presi iG i; 









Scarsdale 
New York 





New Yor’ City ~ a 











—§Princeton 


“The ideal home town” all the year round. Splen- 
did residences, beautiful landscapes, healthful sur- 
roundings, convenient location. Express train ser- 
vice to New York and Philadelphia. 

Rentals, $300 to $6,000 a year. 
nished homes also for rent. 


Tastefully fur- 


Town and country properties—furnished or unfur 


nished—for sale or rent. 


WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. 


New York Office, 56 Cedar Street 





“Twin Oaks Farm” 


THIS beautiful Virginia Estate of about 

180 acres, locaied within three miles of 
Warrenton, Fauquier County, Virginia, on 
a macadamized road, is offered for sale at 
a most attractive figure. 

The residence, built of stone and frame, 
consists of 13 rooms and two baths. Lighted 
by acetylene gas, heated by furnace, is one 
of the handsomest residences in Virginia 
and most complete in all detail. It is situ- 
ated on a hill commanding a superb view 
of the surrounding valley and mountains. 

Complete coach house, poultry house, 
sanitary cow barn, hog houses, meat house, 
servants’ quarters with bath, laundry, milk 
room, etc. Large farm barns and tenant 
houses. 

The land is most fertile and well fenced, 
amply watered. This farm is just about 
as near a perfect country estate as can be 
found. No remodeling, no repairs neces- 
sary. Ready to move into and enjoy the 
delightful Virginia country life. 


For full particulars, illustrated booklet. 
etc, write to 


HARRY M. HUBBELL 


Warrenton, Fauquier Co., 








Virginia 

















We Finance Country Homes 


We will build according to your own ideas, on spec- 
ially selected property, in Westchester County, vicinity 
of Bronxville and Tuckahoe, and on North Shore of 
Long Island. Write for particulars. 


The Debenture Corporation of New York 
No. 334 Fifth Avenue New York City 














FOR SALE The best farm in Niagara Co. 


325 acres, of which one-half is 
planted to fruit, standard varieties. 
barns, etc. 
veniences. 


Four houses, three 
Main house equipped with all city con- 
Large flower garden. Big income producer. 


F. R. Wheeler, Lockport, New York 

















HOMES AT SHORT HILLS 


New Jersey’s Most Exclusive Residence Section 


Near Baltusrol Golf Club 


and 
Canoe Brook Country Club 


Invigorating mountain air; broad 
outlook; pure, unfailing water sup- 
ply: all city improvements; excel- 
ent express train service to New 
York. 


e build for you distinctive 
houses. 


Send for particulars. 


ROCHE, CRAIG & WILEY, 


Suite 1303—Phone, 1546 Cortiandt 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 




















FOR SALE: Beautiful Berkshire Farms and 


Estates. Lake fronts. Timber 
Stores. Send for Booklet, it’s free. 


D. B. CORNELL CO. 


Gt. Barrington, Mass. 





tracts; Hotels; 




















High, fine view, 


FOR $5000 — REASONABLE TERMS 


15 South Main Street 


A beauty! This large 7-8 room bungalow 


WITH 2 ACRES 


2 minutes’ walk to trolley, good neighbors 


J. B. Lawrence 


South Norwalk, Conn. 








STILLWELL BUNGALOW BOOKS - PHOTOS - PLANS 





1 writing to advertisers please mention House anp GarpENn. 


“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES”—Price 50 Cents. 


50 one and two story houses of five to ten rooms costing $1500 to $6000. 


“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS" —Price 50 Cents. 
50 one story bungalows of four to six rooms costing $500 to $2000, 


F, W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 2176 Henne Block, Los Angeles 
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KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


Se envers 
jiad inswer any troublesome 
lepartiment ” me a seit 











You 
Feed 
Your Dog 
Like a Pig 


on odd scraps and waste? Or 


do you treat him as he deserves? 


Austin's Dog Bread 


is real dog food Made of just the 
things that are good for your dog at 
oy rason 
and flow 
used Wi 


cican sweet meat, cereals 


No waste 


| give vo 


matermls are 
' 


piossy 
sound muscles, 


wr dog a 
, a cleat eve and 


Send for Free Sample 


A powtal will d 


Dow Bread or A tin's Puppy bre 


tate whether you want Austin's 
ud (for puppies and 
name of your dealer 


Look for AUSTIN AUSTIN DOG BREAD & 


ANIMAL FOOD CO. 
on Every, Cake 211 Marginal Street, Chelsea, Mass. 


emall pets)-and gi ue the 











IRISH TERRIER PUPPIES 


of both sexes. All from the very best 


ock, 
“ For particulars address 


CLOVERLY KENNELS 


West Chester, 














Delight the 
Child's 
Heart 










is an unceasing source 
of pleasure. A safe and 
ideal playmate. Makes 
the child strong and of 
robust health. Inexpensive 
to buy and keep. Highest 
types here. Complete outfits. 
Entire satisfaction. Write 
for illustrated catalog. 

BELLE MEADE FARM 
Dept. 3, Markham, Ve. 








Pointers and Setters 


WANTED TO TRAIN ON GAME. PLENTY 
GAME. TRAINED DOGS FOR SALE 


W. GEORGE SMITH 


K. ® Kennels, Marydel, Md. 








DIGREED 

For Sale §6rch COLLIES, 

GROWN DOGS AND PUPPIES; 

Intelligent and Gentle; Accustomed to Children 
GET YOUR CHRISTMAS Gif TS NOW 

Write fer information about these magnificent dogs 











WALNUT FARMS, NORRISTOWN, PA. 











HIS celebrated English Dog Food, now being 
T used exclusively in the leading kennels of 
the country, is a clean food made to nourish 
and nothing else. It is composed of fine beef and 
the highest grade of materials throughout and abso- 
lutely free from chemicals and appetizing spices. 
Your dog will eat it readily, either dry or moist- 
ened with hot water, soup or gravy. 


Send for Sample and Booklet No. 10 
describing its use 


H. A. ROBINSON & CO, 
IMPORTERS 


128 Water Street New York 





FOR SALE 

A well bred Great Dane Dog. Excellent 
Address 
Tucker, 299 Central Avenue 
Albany, N. Y. 


watchdog, thoroughly reliable. 
Geo. F. 














The Best Dog in the world and 
one of the Rarest Breeds extant. 
Peerless in beauty and reliability 
of disposition. Companions for 
gentlemen, ladies or children. 


CATALOGUE "H 


Mirasol Kennels 
Praadena. Callfornta 


HANDSOME CATS AND KITTENS FOR SALE— 


Domestic and rare foreign varieties. 
Siamese, Abyssinian, Manx, and Rus- 
sian. Ideal boarding place for cats, 
+ dogsand birds. Model Poultry depart- 
ment, supplies broilers, fowl and squab. 

Write for beautifully 
catalogue and sales lists 


BLACK SHORT SARE CATTERY 
Oradell, N. 








illustrated 








TOY WHITE FRENCH POODLE PUPS, 
by FUZZ, Stewart Famous Prize Winner 
Also Pomeranian Pups. Pedigreed Stock. 
Send Stamp for reply 


ROHDE Ann Arbor Mich 





MRS. G. ¢ 


sured 





RABBITS AND PET STOCK 
Unrivalled Flemish Giant, Angora, Tan 
and Polish Rabbits — Peruvian and 
Smooth Cavies for fancy or pets 
Some Good Youngsters 

: now tor sale, ote ep 
Kim Cove Babbliry, Great ¥ LI 
- 
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Good Manners in the Dog 


[IS our complex life today the keeping of 

a dog is often a matter of considerable 
sacrifice of time and convenience and often 
entails some hardships. The difficulty of 
transporting our pets when we must move, 
the trouble of cleaning, washing and feed- 
ing, the nuisance of hairs on our lounges, 
window seats and best clothes—these are 
all little disadvantages of having dogs, but 
to those of us who love them are not 
worth consideration when weighed against 
the great pleasure of a faithful, constant 
companion. 

If we wish to gratify our longing to 
have our friend, the dog, with us, and thus 
to develop a side of our nature that ought 
not be neglected, we should willingly put 
up with some of the petty annoyances. 
What is more, a careful training can do 
away with many of the distasteful ele- 
ments. A good dog really reflects a good 
master, for the slipshod man who neglects 
his pets or the over-indulgent one who 
spoils them, is a man who would act in a 
parallel manner with his children. No 
one should have a dog unless he is ready 
and anxious to exert his influence, spend 
his time and lend his careful attention to 
bringing up his canine companion in the 
way he should go about it. 

With these things granted there are 
some things to be suggested to make the 
dog what ‘he should be. First, you must 
insist on cleanliness and stringently, if 
necessary. You can form 4 habit for your 
dog that will not be broken if established 
early. A young puppy should not be al- 
lowed in the house, except occasionally, 
and never after he has been sleeping, un- 
less he has been allowed outside ~for 
awhile. When he does wrong he should 
at once be scolded and clearly shown that 
he has misbehaved. When you scold a 
dog don’t turn around and pat him and 
say, “good fellow,” .or he will never be 
obedient. A firm hand is necessary and 
one that assists in shaping his course of 
life. The dog should early be taught his 
province, made to recognize his bed and 
given to understand that there are certain 
sections of the house which he must not 
enter. Regularity of training makes regu- 
larity of habits and will make your dog a 
pleasure to have around, not a nuisance. 
Those animals that keep up a constant 
yap-yapping whenever the door bell rings, 
that climb all over visitors, have their beds 
on livingroom pillows and enter the din- 
ing room, whining during meals, simply 
cause trouble to their owners because they 
have not been taught what is right. You 
don’t need to be cruel but you can be firm 
and it should be a subject of pride to you 
to know that your dog is well brought up. 


The Prolific Ancona 


S| )METIMES a breed of poultry about 
which little is known, suddenly 
springs into wide popularity. This has 
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been the experience of the Ancona in 
America. The breed was admitted to the 
standard in 1895 and a number of fan- 
ciers had been showing a few birds for 
several years before that time, but little 
was heard about Anconas until recently. 
Then they began to be talked about, for 
the fact developed that breeders all over 
the country had quietly added a number 
of Anconas to their flocks with the most 
satisfactory results. Now the hens of this 
breed are being heralded as wonderful egg 
machines, quite equal, if not superior, to 
the Leghorns. As a result of the fact that 
they have not been unduly forced or ex- 
perimented with, they are unusually hardy 
and vigorous, laying well for two or three 
years, so that they commend themselves 
to the amateur who does not like to renew 
his flock every season. 

Anconas belong to the Mediterranean 
class and possess most of the common 
characteristics of that class. They lay 
white eggs of fair size and may be called 
non-sitters. They differ materially from 
the Leghorns in one respect—they are not 
wild, either when on range or in the yards. 

In color, Anconas are black and white, 
evenly mottled. Even as small chicks they 
show these markings and are very pretty 
in the pens. The male birds seem to run 
a little darker than the hens, and are 
very stylish, with fine tail feathers. An- 
conas breed fairly true to type on the 
whole, although an occasional bird which 
is almost wholly black will be seen. 

Although comparatively small, these 
fowls dress well and the meat is rather 
finer in grain as well as better in flavor 
than that of the larger breeds. Of course, 
they are not classed as table poultry, but 
they may be safely recommended as excel- 
lent egg producers and in sections where 
white eggs are called for, will, undoubt- 
edly, be bred in increasing numbers. An- 
conas are also very satisfactory for the 
amateur, anywhere, for they endure con- 
finement well. They are strong flyers, 
however, and this fact should be kept in 
mind when constructing the yards. 


zy 3... 


The Winter Green Ration 
Alu experienced poultry keepers know 
that green rations in some form are 
indispensable when feeding for winter 
eggs. Probably alfalfa or clover hay is 
the best green ration. The bureau of ani- 
mal industry presents the following for 
mula for the preparation of clover hay in 
order to get the best results: Cut the hay 
into lengths of one-fourth to one-half inch 
and place it in a bucket. Pour boiling 
water over it and allow it to stand two or 
three hours, or over night. Then drain 
off the water and mix the hay with a mash, 
of which it may constitute one-half the 
bulk. 
I knew a successful poultryman who 
placed scalded hay by itself before the 





mn’t You W i Si 
Don’t You Want a Fireplace in 
Don’t you want the cheer, the comfort 

Your Home that only an open fireplace can give? 
Haven't you at least one room in your house which can be 
absolutely transformed by the addition of a fireplace? Or, if 
you are thinking of building, don’t you owe it to yourself to 
find out all you can about fireplaces before deciding? 
Our Beautiful Free Book-—-“‘ Home and the Fireplace” 
is a regular mine of information about fireplaces. It tells all 
about Colonial Fireplaces, the only kind in the world sold an- 
der a positive guarantee. It tells all about the Colonial Plan 
that makes buying a fireplace as simple as ordering a picture. 
Besides, it contains a number of beautiful illustrations of the 
splendid Colonial Designs—just a few representative selec- 
tions from the complete Colonial line with descriptions and 
prices. If you have any idea of building, or if you would like 
to know how and where you can adda fireplace to your present 
home, you need this book. WRITE TODAY—Just send your 
name and address, but we would suggest that you write at 
once, Just drop us a line right now. 

Copy of our book of fireplace detail, explaining thoroughly 
the Colonial head, throat aud damper, is being mailed to 
every professional architect in the country. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO.159 W. 12th St., CHICAGO 


Supply (= 
Your 


Pets 
With 
Pure 
Water 











Half the irritability in domestic pets can be 
traced directly to a lack of pure drinking water 
when they are thirsty. Your pets will appre- 
jate pure water to drink just as keenly as you 
do-—why not see that they have a plentiful 
supply, free from contamination in a 


Moe’s Top Fill 
Drinking Fountain 


For Domestic Animals 


It always supplies just enough pure water 
in the trough—will never slop over—dog can’t 
up-set it. Dead air space keeps water Cool in 
Summer, Warm in inter. Simple in con- 
struction—just remove cover and fill from 
top-—water ceases to flow when top is re- 
moved—no valves to get out of order. Nickel 
plated, holds quart and a pint. If not at deal- 
ers, will be sent on receipt of price, $8.50. Silver 
plated, $5.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


OTIS & MOE, 6550 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















A PURPLE MARTIN HOUSE AT COST 


This house is built espe- 
cially for the colonization 
of that social, useful little 
bird-neighbor, the purple 
martin. 

It is not a makeshift 
miniature, but is of three 
eight-room stories and attic. 

The house is 28 inches 
high, substantially constructed throughout and 
always gets the martins. It may be purchased 
at cost by bird lovers anywhere for $11.00 
f.o.b. Chicago. Correspondence solicited. 

I also have manufactured for mea beautiful, 
unique hanging wren house, which is guaran- 
teed to attract the wrens, and which I sell 
for $15.00. Jos. H. DODSON 


901 Association Building CHICAGO 
Director Illinois Audubon Society 








Baby Chicks of Quality 


Sent by Express Direct to You 
Why bother with eggs? Ican supply you with 
healthy young chicks at once and guarantee 
them to reach you in good condition. Fishel 
Strain White Plymoth Rocks, S. C. R. I. Reds 
and other breeds. Prices reasonable. Chick 
catalogue free, 


R. C. CALDWELL 


Box 1030 LYNDON, ROSS CO., OHIO 




















ws Talk with me. Costs nothing. May in- 
— u terest and help you. Put your ideas with 
Are y® mine; then alterations, decorations, etc., be- 
Thinking come beautiful and satisfactory. Personal su- 
of pervision, town or country anywhere. Artistic 
| Decorating results certain. 


Write or "phone me. 
H. P. FREAR 
18 W. 34th St., Astor Ct., N. Y., Tel. 4548 Murrav Hill 











FLOOR VARNISH “61” 


Mar-proof, Heel-proof, Water-proof 











SAVE They are too precious to lose. Get expert surgeons 
to examine them and advise you as to what they need. 
YOUR Avoid tree fakers and tree butchers. Our free booklets 
explain tree surgery, the science founded by John Davey. 


Ww for them. 
TREES the Davey Tree Expert Co., inc., 4510 Acorn St., Kent, Ohio 














For durable painting of all kinds use Natione! 
Lead Company’s Pure White Lead ‘‘Dutch Boy 
Painter’’ (trade-mark). Ask for Helps No. 91. Sent 


FREE on request. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, 111 Broadway, New York 





Planet Jr Farm and Garden Tools 


get largest crops with least work. 
Write to-day for 1912 illustrated catalogue. 








Between 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 


via the 


icago @ Alton 


Automatic Block Signals 
Rockballasted Roadbed 
Electric Lighted Trains 
Unexcelled Dining Service 
The Only Double Track Railroad 
between Chicago and 8t. Louls 
For Time Tables and Fares Address 


K. J. MCKAY, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 


ae 
a 

























birds, who ate it greedily. Alfalfa meal | S.L. Allen & Co., Box 1110 K., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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is often mixed in a mash—either a dry 
mash or a wet one. It is highly concen- 
trated and only a little should be used or 
the hens may reject the mash. Although 
it is not as good, common hay may also 
be steamed and fed in the way described. 
If rye is planted in the fall, it often will 
attain a sufficient growth so that the hens 
can feed on it when the weather is such 


ee 


Wi As ¢ 


fe 4 DEPARTMENT 





partment is to give advice to those wmterested in that thev can be allowed their libertv in 

nage? wii giad newer < y tr blesome questions. . 7 . v 4 7 - 

= tae - 7 a ee ee winter. In the middle states and those 
riment md enclose a self-addressed envelope 





farther south, this is an excellent plan, 
and in the north poultrymen have found 

T H E H A LL M A M M OT H BROO D ER it desirable to grow winter rye on which 
Eficies the birds can be turned early in spring. 

7 Sometimes it is possible to use the rye as 
a cover crop in an orchard, so that two 
purposes, both of them good, are served. 
Many amateurs and some professional 
poultrymen are feeding sprouted oats 
regularly, and with success. The plan is 
now well known, although long and prof- 
itably boomed as a “secret.” The oats are 
placed in a box and wet down, being kept 





my of santion are ” the two 
factors upon w h successful 
money nah ne broodit \ de 
pend These tw factors are 
most highly attained in The Hall 
Maramoth Brooder 

They achieve their efficiency 
by tollowing the law { nature 
She wave the hicl the cool 
earth upon which it was brooded 
She wave it heat radiated from 


i oP den okt tol he tee dampened until they sprout. The hens are 
back she wave it pure, cool air very fond of the sprouts. 

in which to run, returning to the Many vegetables may be used, although 
hen when Id [hese same nat 


perhaps not as good as the clover hay or 
the sprouted oats. Potatoes should not 


ural conditions ar upplied by 
lhe Hall Mammoth Brooders 





Cool floors develop stout, stocky be fed raw, on account of their starchy 
leg lall Mammoth Broodet am nature. Cabbages are an old stand-by, but 
* their heat onto the bacl r : : ; 
br yr es arp te Gace 4 Ly the hens should not be obliged to strain 
2 tne cn h a x : . 
[hey continually supply pure pale ~ : -— - = ; themselves in order to reach them, when 
resh air—plenty of oxygen. Their hovers are always nearby for the chick to run under. the heads are suspended from a string in 
Ihe Hall Mammoth Brooders combine economy with their perfect efficiency. They cost the old-fashioned way. 
less per chick to operate than any on the market RB Oe 
Write for free catalog, “Fact and Argument.” It will tell you many things about brooding } 
that will be of profit to you. It will convince you of the superiority of The Hall Mammoth 


Broode W rite today 


THE HALL MAMMOTH INCUBATOR CO. UTICA, N. Y. 











A Baker’s Dozen of Old English 


















































DON’T BUILD! __ Teacups 
ore MONG these thirteen tea cups and 
o 1p your hen-house until 
A $25.00 House, you get our two large catalc saucers are a number of Stafford- 
showing POTTER PORTABLE shire pieces. While the first in line, a gilt 
POULTRY HOUSES ant fixtures SUSE POCces. oe WS ES | ‘hh wA 
in all styles and sizes. banded white china one, is not in that 
FOR TEN VEARS . . . 
we have been making these goods. category, the big blue and white one with 
They are tried and tes and . . . 
used by thousands of poultry no handles, next it, is. Its design of a 
keepers. x ff . : - h > k 5 
4 YOU CANNOT AFFORD mother with two offspring at her knees 
A Pg suggests “Cornelia and Her Jewels,” with 
worry in ‘your poultry’ work.” Made its Roman statuary, arches and columns 
tx-foot Portable, Hous oe cline and made right. in = ee ag - aang oe were 
perch Potter F.3_204 Stamoe to esver postage, made without handles and a number in 
re Potte H Write ox ¢ e 
y ONE OF THE SIGHTS IN OUR PARK 7 Outs to ena Sw Potter Poultry Products for” par this collection show that feature of the 
We carry the largest stock in America of om a Second tee — otters’ work. who made tea sets in the 
ornamental birds and animals. — 60 POTTER & GO., Box 77. Downer's Grove, Illinois last art of the eighteenth and the first 
acres of land entirely devoted to our busi = Pp : 5 . m+ 
nese. part of the nineteenth centuries. This 
Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Pea- large blue and white creation has a fine 
fowl, Cranes, Storks, Flamingoes, Ostriches, border inside the cup of an inch and a half 
names tg a and — ote for pri- with urns and trees in medallions, with 
vate parks and fanciers. Also ungarian GC D "T I ¥ ¥ E Y e nanamtw te ; 
Partridges, Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks e e crolls. Its ~— - large, holding r 
and Geese, Deer, Rabbits, etc., for stocking Naturalist a and probably the tea taster o 
preserves. Good healthy stock at right the Colonial days had no fault to find 
prices Rare Land and with that part of it. The next smaller 
Write us what you want : blue one without a handle also, is a beau- 
Water Birds ue on out a andle also, i: 
WENZ&MACKENSEN tiful piece with its bright blue decoration 
Proprictere of Penneyivanis oueae, Geese, — en. Cranes, on white, with tiny conventional border 
Pheasantry and Game Park pany we Bye lam _ ' est eee at the top outside, and inside, a two-inch 
Dept. “H.G.” Bucks County, Yardly, Pa. oe By ode mye sale & crmemenn one of floral design, and a tiny scene in 
the bottom of the cup of a castle and palm 
PRIZE WINNING STOCK G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist trees. On the outside also is a fine Sara- 
pet. wos ee DARIEN, CONNECTICUT cen rider on a fully-caparisoned steed, 
WILLOUGHBY KENNELS, NORFOLK, VA. with Angora-like mane and tail. The same 
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Let the piegaant memories that you have brought back 
from your Italian visits to the famous gardens of Italy be 
recalled to you by the reproductions of Old World master- 
pieces that adorn your estate. 

e produce them in Pompeian Stone, an artificial prod- 
uct that is made to closely resemble marble and is far 
less expensive 

During the winter months, when you are Steiaies 
upon improvements for your country place, you shoulc 
have our catalogue D with its 800 suggestions at hand. 

Send for it to-day. Booklet, ‘City Back Yards,’ will 
interest city dwellers. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


226 Lexington Ave., N. Y. Factory: Astoria, L. I. 
New York Selling Agents—Recceri Florentine Terra Cotta. 

















White Orpingtons 


They lay like slot machines. 
My birds have won at Madison 
Square, Pittsburg, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Chicago and other large 
shows. New catalog free. 


Lawrence Jackson 
Haysville, Allegheny Co., Pa 














Maplecroft Rhode Island Reds 


win at all the leading shows. ‘‘It pays to buy 
the best.’’ Stock and Eggs for sale in large 
quantities. Send forCircularand Mating List 
of S.C. Reds. J.G. Dutcher, Prop. Address 


Maplecroft Farms, Pawling, New York 











OLD CHIMNEY 


from 
Perugia, Italy 
made in our 
manufactured 
limestone for 


VANDERBILT HOTEL 


Warren & Wetmore 
Architects 


UCMIZpP= 
UMCDDpD= 


We make the finest stone furniture for Houses and 
Gardens from old models or Architects designs and 
ship all over the world. 


BENCHES, VASES 
COLUMNS, FONTS 


FRANCIS HOWARD 


5 W. 28th St.. N.Y. Cit 











EXPERT Send 5c. for Catalogue 
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castle and trees appear as in the bot- 
tom of the cup, with the addition of a 
Gothic archway through which the rider 
has just come. The fourth cup on the 
top row is a Chelsea one, with purplish- 
blue flowers in raised work on a white 
ground, as is the one below it on the sec- 
ond shelf, with the addition of a little 
tracery of gold lustre added to the flowers. 

Beginning with the second row is a 
gilt-and-white china cup and saucer with 
graceful handle and bands of gold with 
the spring pattern. Then follow the two 
in blue without handles, the first with 
smooth rims of cup and saucer, has sixteen 
radiating sections in the saucer and thir- 
teen in the cup (a baker’s dozen). It 
bears the impressed mark of Alcock, one 
of the Staffordshire potters and “Oriental, 
Stone” and the word, “Scinde” in a blue- 
bordered ellipse. The one next it has 
“Davenport” impressed with an anchor 
and the word, “Amoy” in small blue plat- 
ter-shaped design and the same number of 
sections as in the Alcock piece. The rims 
of the Davenport one are slightly scalloped 





Thirteen of the old English tea cups that have 
the advantage of being attractive and rare. 


in both pieces. As the Chelsea piece which 
follows was described below, we go on to 
the last row, which begins with a lovely 
pink, green and gold lustre cup and 
saucer, with pinkish-gold band and moun- 
tain scenery, with deer in the foreground 
on the saucer, and the same general scene 
with equestrienes and pedestrienes in the 
place of the grazing deer and doe. The 
cup and saucer following the pink-lustre 
one is blue and white, of the Staffordshire 
class, and shows little white, except inside 
the cup. It has an Oriental picture on it 
with temples, palms and a loaded camel, 
with floral design also. The King of Cups 
is next in line, and while the Colonial tea 
drinkers acquiesced in the size of the “Cor- 
nelia-and-Her-Jewels” one, they would 
make obeisance to this generous cup of 
the days of our forefathers, holding as it 
does more than half a pint. The modest 
little calico blue and white combination 
next the last in the collection has a deep 
border in and outside, with urn and “cat- 
tle on a thousand hills” in the bottom of 
the cup, while the thirteenth is a pink, 
green, gold and white lustre piece of pink 
flowers, with narrow goldrim. J. W.C. 
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Fresh Air Heating 
and Ventilating 





Kelsey Heated Ardmore, Pa. : 
Bunting and Shrigley, Philadelphia’ Architects. 


Let Us Send You Our New Booklets 
so that you may know why 40,000 home owners 
who investigated and wanted good ventilation 
and economical heating installed 


KELSEY “48% GENERATORS 


For houses of any size from 5 to 75 rooms, 
Kelsey heating is worthy of your careful con- 
sideration. 


KELSEY HEATING CO., 


Main Office: 66 E. FAYETTE ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York Office: 154c. Fifth Ave. 











Get Our Catalog 
And save 20 to 40 per cent. 


Our vnusual facilities and plan of dealing 





direct enable us to sell gas and electric 
lighting fixtures of every kind ‘at prices far 
below your local dealers’. In high artistic 


value and practical efficiency it will 
be hard to duplicate our goods at 
any price—save in a few of the 
largest cities. Photographic 
illustrations 

Clear descriptions. Easy 
to select. 


SAMPSON ALLEN 


HH OMe LIGHTIancG 
We save you money and guarantee 
safe delivery. Goods may be return- 

ed at our expense if 

















No. SO—4 
light elec- 
tric. Heavy 
base and 


shad e. not satisfactory. 
Height 2% SAMPSON & ALLEN 
in. Empire Established 1891 


bronze fin- 


2 Exchange St, 
ish. 


Lynn, Mass. 
The Elec- 











tric City 


‘CRAFTSMAN’ 


|HOUSE PLANS FREE| 








7 









Send oc foravopy ot * 24 CRAFTSMAN HOUSES," 

showing exterior and floor plans of 24 houses that cost from 

o up to build. To interest you in our magazine, “THE 

f N.” our FREE HOUSE PLANS and 

in Craft articles, we will also send you a beautifully printed 

32-page booklet entitled ‘‘The Craftsman House.’’ If you are 

interested at all, both of these books will be very useful 
to you. 

“THE CRAFTSMAN IDEA” means REAL HOMES, 
not mere houses; it shows you how to save money on use- 
less partitions—how to avoid over-decoration, how to get 
wide sweeps of space (even in a small house), restful tones 
that match and blend—and enables anyone to always have 
a beautiful and artistic home. 

“THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE" treats of building, 
furnishing and beautifying homes—of art—embroidery— 
cabinet work—and kindred topics. In the Magazine each 
month are published the plans of two new and entirely 
different houses. Already we have shown 125 houses, and 
you can have your own choice. 

“CRAFTSMAN HOMES,” by Gustav Stickley, 26 
pages, beautifully bound and printed, treats of home build- 
ing, home making, home furnishings in full. 

EDGAR E. PH(LLIPS, Manager “THE CRAFTSEAN” 
Room £92, 41 W. 34th St. New Vork City 
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Let VOGUE 


do your 


Christmas Shoppin 





OU are invited to let Vocuve 
do your Christmas shopping. 
This means that you will 
be spared every particle of the 
actual effort and trouble usually 
associated with the holiday shop- 
ping season. You will not have to 
await your turn to be waited upon 
in crowded shops—you will not 





have to make your selections from 
a perplexing assortment of good, 
bad and indifferent offerings. 


On the contrary, you will make your 
selections in the quiet of your own 
home, and from a carefully edited list 
of the best articles offered this year by 
the leading shops of New York. And 
when your selections are made, VOGUE 








otal 


AG 2) es =) 


Poorus 


Christmas 
Gifts 


OGUE’S Christmas ofter 

has been especially appreci- 

ated in the past by women 
who live at a distance from New 
York. To women living near the 
metropolis this service is a con- 
venience—to women living at a 
distance it solves the entire Christ- 
mas gift problem. 


aw 





5's 


If you live in a small town, 
your choice of Christmas presents 


is limited to a few articles which 
you cannot help feeling that all your 
friends have already seen, and priced. 
But by letting Vocue do your shopping, 
you bring to your very door the best 
metropolitan shops, brimming with gifts 
which none of your friends can possibly 








will attend to the purchase and transpor 
tation of the gifts you desire to buy. 
There is no « harge whatever for this 


service it is offered free of cost to every reader of VOGUE. 


Reduced black and white facsimile of 
cover design, Christmas Gifts Number. 


Merely secure the Christmas Gifts Number of VoGurE. 


It contains illustrations and descriptions, with prices, 


the most acceptable gifts to be had in New York for men, 
women and children. Approximately twelve hundred Christ- 
mas gifts are pictured and described in this number. Select 
at leisure the things that will appeal most to your friends, and 


then let Vocur buy them and send them to you. 


To save yourself time, trouble and expense 


have seen. You will do your shopping 
in New York, and the recipients of 
your gifts will be quick to know and 


appreciate your resourcefulness. 


Secure without fail the Christmas Gifts Number of VoGuE. 


of It can be had from your newsdealer, or we will send it to 


you direct on receipt of twenty-five cents. With this num- 
ber of Vocue in hand, you will make this Christmas a 
memorable one for your friends, and you will also save 
yourself an almost incredible amount of expense, trouble and 


worry. Get the Christmas Gifts Number of VoGuE to-day 


to make Christmas 





shopping, both easy and satisfactory—you should secure immedi- 
ately your copy of the Christmas Gifts Number of VOGUE. 














VOGUE as a Christmas Gift 


Vocur itself makes a splendid Christmas gift—probably 
the very best you can give to every woman of discrimina- 
tion on your Christmas list. To send Vocue for one 
year to a friend, merely clip the attached coupon, fill in 
her name and yours and mail to us with four dollars. 
Your friend's subscription will begin with Vocus dated 
January first, appearing December twenty-sixth and we 
will send her a special Vocue Christmas Card to 
announce the coming ot your gift, 





VoGcuk, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


For the remittance of four dollars enclosed, please send 
VoGvueE for one year as my Christmas gift to 


Name of recipient 
street 
City State 


Your special Christmas card is to be 
received by her on Christmas morning. 


Name of sender 


Address 
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THE DECEMBER TRAVEL 


“Behind The Scenes in China” | 
MOST AMAZING ARTICLE OF THE YEAR 


By the PRINCESS DER LING > 


























WRITTEN by the First 

Lady In Waiting to the 
late Empress Dowager of 
China, this article of life in 
The Forbidden City can be 
unquestionably accepted as a 
wholly veracious narrative. It 
tells of court life among the 


highest potentates and officials 
of the Chinese Empire. It 
discloses facts which have 
never before been in print, 
and which are of especial sig- 
nificance at this time of revo- 
lution in China. 





































The Late Empress Dowager 





IN THE SANTA BARBARA BACK-COUNTRY THREE ITALIAN HILL TOWNS 
Nearly everybody has heard of Santa Barbara, but few | The Easily accessible but seldom visited Umbrian hill towns 
people know of the charm of the country in behind the hills. | of Spello, Narni, and Trevi are shown by Russell W. Leary, 
Here are ranches covering thousands of acres—some as_ | 





to have all the charm of some of the better known places. 


many as 70,000—places where you may see the vaquero rope You'll decide to visit them next time you go to Italy. 


steers from his horse with the old-time dash of Mexican 
days. The author, Charles F. Saunders, makes you want | 


MEDIEVAL VITRE 


to follow him both “afoot and a-horseback” through this | 
region. | Pictured graphically by the pen and camera of B. M. 

WITH CANNIBALS OF THE SOUTH SEAS | Trebor, this medieval city of Brittany once more becomes 
eB Twentieth Century Teality. The people and their en- 
| vironment to-day are in strange accord with the spirit of 
| yesterday. 


Some of Uncle Sam’s battleships, cruising in the South 
Seas, stopped at Admiralty Island. Black men came out 
in oddly fashioned boats to meet them. This narrative of 


how the ships landed a detachment and made friends with | EXCURSIONS ABOUT AMSTERDAM 
the cannibals reads like a story by Jules Verne. | 
PLANTATIONS OF THE OLD DOMINION 


This is Blair Jaekel’s third article on the Netherlands. 
We've been receiving letters of appreciation from our 


| 


By Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., tells of a Virginia plantation of || readers with regard to this series. The author combines a 


to-day and contrasts it with that of ante-bellum times. keenly observant eye with a sense of dry humor, and the 
The “plantation” has passed—it is a “farm’’ now. result is a treat. 


A California Supplement containing three special articles about the Golden State. A guide to California 
for the tourist and settler. 


BE SURE TO GET THIS ISSUE OF TRAVEL 


Subscribe now, and we will send you this number with our compliments and start your 
subscription with the January Number. 


WHY NOT send a friend a year’s subscription to TRAVEL as a 
Christmas remembrance? It multiplies a gift by twelve. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, 
31 East 17th Street, New York 


Mc 
Bride, 
Nast & Co. 


31 East 17th Stree, 
New York City 


Enclosed please 
find $3 for a year’s 

subscription to Travel, 
starting January and in- 
cluding the December 
number, Free. 


/ NAME 


/ ADDRESS 
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Beauty of design and finish without ;» | 
hones al and solid quality within., | 
The fine workmanship that 

istinguishes all Sargent 
Hardware is peculiarly val-. 
uable in Sargent Locks. 1 
Every part is accurately .) 
fitted to work easily and 

uietly. They are the finest , !i 
v 


nt of correct lock '' 
principles and afford mania 


imum secunty. 


~~ 


Uf: ne N 
f~ 7 | 
| 


lad 





The new Congressional 
Office Building at Washes)» 
‘ington, containing valuable 4 


necords, is fitted throughout |: 
with nt Hardware and 
. Sarg nt ks. £ 


“There are Sargent Door © 
Locks suitable on all pur- 
» ©. posés. Any hardware . 


+ “dealercan furnishthem. 


“a ca 


~N 
Bh Sargent Book of. 


N y } poeeiied free | 
\ hows hardware pat- 


yms to harmonize. { 
ee every style of! 
. cnite If you ate 
- interested in building, write 


Wh # for it. Colonial Book also 
ea, sent © n request, ; | 






7 © 






SARGENT & COMPANY 
WAZ Leonard Sty New York « 





Have Munson-Wriraker (0 


INSPECT YOUR ()RCHARDS 






It tells you some valuable things about trees and orchards. 
MUNSON-WHITAKER COMPANY, Foresters 


SOSTON 623 Tremont Bldg. NEW YORK-—823 Fourth Ave. Bidg. PITTSBURGH—743 Oliver Bldg. 











es 
The Heatin 
Question Solve 


If you are tired of underheated or over- 
heated rooms, tired of continual trips up 
and down stairs to change drafts and 
dampers in an effort to keep the furnace 
regulated. 


If this daily grind bores you, send for our 
interesting booklet “Automatic Comfort.” 
It tells how heating troubles are banished 
by using the simple and inexpensive 





Automatic Damper Regulator 
“The Janitor That Never Sleeps” 


Regulates hot-air, hot-water or steam- 
heating systems. Wonderful in its efficiency 
and so simple that anyone can install it. 

A small mechanical thermometer in your 
living-room regulates the furnace draft and 
check dampers before the heat can vary 
one degree above or below the desired 
temperature. 


30 Days’ Trial at Our Risk 


We will refund price without question 
if a “Crandon” does not prove the acme 
of convenience, and a fuel-saver as well. 


NOW, while you think of it, 
write for booklet H. 





The Crandon Manufacturing Co. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT 
































ATTEND TO YOUR TREES 


Shapely, healthy trees add real value to your estate. 

We are practical in the planting and preservation of 
Shade Trees and renovating Orchards. 

All our work fully guaranteed, and we make a care- 
ful inspection bi-yearly for three years on completed 
work. 

We can show you a profit on your orchard. 

A request will bring our representative or booklet A 
as you desire. 


Applelon a Sewall G 


Foresters 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Old Town, Me. Bangor, Me. 


References: Yale University, Bowdoin 
Sears ollege, City of Bangor, Park Dept. 
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The Northern Tradition 


BY ALFRED MorRTON GITHENS 
Photographs by the author, H. H. S., and others 


[The problem of choosing.an architectural style for the American country or suburban home is one of the most pussling that confront the 
home-builder. In order to-bring about a better understanding of the more common types and with the idea of clarifying, as far as possible, this whole 
matter, we have asked. d number of prominent architects to present each the case for one particular style. In previous issues the characteristic fea- 
tures of the Colonial, Dutch Colonial, Half-timber, English Plaster, Chicago School of Architecture and Swiss Chalet type were developed and illustrated 


at length by prominent architects interested in each of these types. There remain two or three of the more common styles which will be taken up in 
future issues.—EDIror. | 


HEN the editors of 

House and Garden ask 
the most fitting style for an 
American country house—by 
which presumably they mean 
the style proper to the major 
part of the United States, not 
South America or Southern 
California, with their different 
materials and_ traditions—the 
self-evident answer seems to 
be, “That style which is the 
natural expression of our build- 
ing materials and constructive 
problems.” 

A house, after all, is an en- 
closure of walls with a roof 
over it. Now, no matter what 
the material, walls are vertical 
always and windows and doors 
are merely holes in them. But 
the roofs vary in character with 


give the first broad impres- 
sion. An Eastern house, and 
one pictures high parapet 
walls and hidden behind them 
a flat, clay roof where the 
master walks in the cool of 
the day; a house of the ro- 
mance countries, Italy, Spain 
or Southern France, and one 
sees gently sloping tile roofs 
and broad eaves; Northern 
France suggests the exces- 
sively steep slate of Normandy 
farms or the chateaux of the 
Loire; Germany and Britain, 
and whatever the so-called 
“style,” the roof-slope is 
neither steep like the Norman 
or flat like the Southern, but 
a half-way pitch, generally 
At Bronxville, New York, by Wm. A. Bates, architect; showing the "ding in gabled walls. A 

type-resemblance to the old New York barn above, though it sug- Child draws a house on his 
the material used, and seem to gests a different wing composition suited to a different setting. slate and though one cannot 
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limits indeed —enough, it seems, to form 
a dominant character. 

[f this argument is just, then the con- 
clusions must have been reached long 
ago. They should be found chrystalizec 
as a type in use ever since building with 
these materials began. Fads and fash 
ions might assert themselves for awhile, 
but after each there should be a recur- 
rence to the type. 

[If we follow the history of country 
houses in a northern country, England 
for example, as it is best known, we find 
striking proofs of this surmise. The 
builder of the Middle Ages knew noth- 
ing of distant lands, had nothing to copy, 
and therefore his houses should obey 
this natural law as to slope without at- 
tempt at concealment, and so they do; 
so do the later houses without exception 
down to Elizabeth’s time, when certain 
men masked their roofs with high para- 
pets as at Hatfield or Bramshill; a few 





Farmhouse at Cornish, New Hampshire, showing the alteration of an old house without the years, and under King James the fad is 
destruction of its original character of roof lines forgotten and the true tradition revives. 


tell whether it be “Gothic” or “Colonial, 
still it never fails to show the roof-slope. 
Perhaps the roof should be the standard 
of classification, that just as a fossil 
hunter ignores at first all other struc 
ture and broadly classihes his skeletons 
by the tooth formation, so the philoso 
pher architect should look to his roofs 
for guidance, the teeth of the house as 
it were. 

Roof-slope seemingly should be de 
termined by the materials used. Jin we 
have apparently discarded; interlocking 
tile is so expensive that for the immed! 
ate future it will not be comnion enough 
to count in the average ; so the slope must 
be determined by slate and shingles. 
Build the roof flatter than thirty degrees, ; 
and rain and snow will drift in; steeper Re Ee aap ORO = 
than forty-five degrees or fifty, and spac« A house at Mianus, Connecticut; an early example of the forerunner and inspiration of much 
is wasted and money with it: narrow that is evidenced and delineated in the Woodmere type below 











ry oi A 


* 


At Woodmere, Long Island, C. Barton Keen, architect; and “Grayeyres,"’ at New Rochelle, Wilson Eyre, architect ; two totally different 
American developments of the Northern Tradition, but the photographs show that the houses would not be inharmonious if juxtaposed, 
and show further the variations of this architectural style 
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The high renaissance comes with its arti- 
ficiality and the type is banished to the 
simpler houses of the countryside or 
the colonies. These recognize the clas- 
sic revival by veneering a pilaster each 
side the entrance door, by inventing a 
sort of pediment to put over them, by 
elaborating the eaves into a cornice and 
perhaps adopting a more orderly ar- 
rangement of windows, but otherwise 
the type is little altered. 

Then why not this for the answer to 
the question—this nameless basic type 
which one writer calls the “English 
Tradition,” though it was the tradition 
equally of Scotland, of Ireland, of the 
American colonies and it seems most 
northern countries? Its characteristics 
are its roof-pitch, its gables (for gables 
are simpler than hipped roofs framed 
to slope back at the ends of the house), 
the moderate overhang of roof (for 
broad eaves shut out the sunlight which 
in the north we need), and the impor- 
tance given to chimneys. Examples of 
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In the Midlands, England. An early type-example of the Northern Tradition in its simplest 
form, depending for its interest on strong mass and vigorous outline rather than on detail 


it are the Tudor country houses, the 
simpler of the Georgian, thé Colonial 
of the northern states, barring those of 
them showing the worst artificialties ; the 
Dutch Colonial, with its thrifty gambrel 
roof, framed to get most with least ex- 
pense, and purest of all the farmhouses 
and barns here and in Northern Europe. 
Just now the type seems undergoing a 
curious development in England, a com- 
plication of many gables, of strange and 
restless oddities of contorted, half-devel- 
oped forms, the picturesque run wild. 
In America, Procrustes-like, we stretch 
it to fit a repertoire of “styles”—loaded 
with false half-timber to wear its ap- 
pearance of some centuries ago; decked 
with pilasters in the fond hope that it 
will appear “classic” or what is called 
Stratford Lodge, near Philadelphia, C. Barton Keen, architect; a type of the true tradition, but “Colonial” ; shorn of its gables, with roof 

showing the possibilities of an adaptation of the Italian pergola-enclosed garden depressed and wide eaves, it is “Italian.” 
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“Two Stacks” near Philadelphia, Charles Z. Klauder, architect; Garden and Entrance fronts; the first informal with irregular gables and 
low eaves, the entrance front with lofty walls, severely symmetrical but not at all montonous, as life is injected by choosing the stones 
. for their color and texture, which makes unnecessary and superfluous all exterior decoration. 
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At Villa Nova, C. Barton Keen, architect; crowning the spur of a hill, its long roof-lines appear almost as a con- 
of architectural problems, an encircling ve- 
This view shows what is offered by this type in the way of natural embellishment 


tinuation of the hill slope a successful solution of that most difhcult 
randa. 


York. All the houses 


there a year or two ago; 


suburb of New 


no buildings were 


‘Jne enters a ertain 


are new: it was a 
clear field for architects to do what thev could, for the promoters 


were anxious to make it an ideal 


uburb; yet its general im- 
pression is discordant in the extreme. Houses are individually 
most interesting, tar above those of the average town in char- 
acter, yet it 18 One ol the most unpleasant towns one ever sees. 


(ne leaves it with discouragement, with the impression that our 


country architecture is resulting in a condition worse than the 
much-despised mid-nineteenth century, when at least there was a 
certain harmony; that our study, our familiarity with the best 
work in the world has resulted in nothing; that “the mountain has 
labored and brought forth a mouse.” 
olonial, “half-timber,” “modern English plaster,” 
roofs,” adaptions’—all seriously 
too, and most of the houses distinctly good according to 

and the Each house 
its independence and drown its fellow. It is as 
brunhilde and Carmen, Yum-Yum and Aida, 


Thais and the Runaway Girl were all 


(One passes *'( 
“thatched 
tucdied 


shing! “Italian 


their several idea! result is wildest discord. 
strives to assert 
if im an opera 
on the stage together, 
answering each to each in her own song, some serious, some 
frivolous, each admirable, and the result diabolical 


\n English or a German town never gives this impression. 


hat there they have 


Is it possible t a clearer conception of the 


basic type? One house may have the orderly arrangement of the 
Georges and the next a Tudor-arched doorway and mullioned 
Is it be- 


are all pertectly natural in their use of materials and 


windows, but the difference seems rather interesting 
cause they 
root forms, members of the same family, so to speak, all examples 
of the same traditional type, nearer, perhaps, than their builders 
realized or that one can recognize at present on account of his 
having befogged his wits with much reading of the characteris- 
tics of these “styles ?’ 

But this was to b “style!” 

Until a style is past and done with, it has no name. 


eval architect 


in article upholding a certain 
The medi 


would have been much surprised to learn that he 


was designing in 
“Gothic,” or the early 
settler that he was do- 
ing “Dutch Colonial.” 
Let us beg the ques- 
tion then, and argue 


for a certain type, 
rather. ‘“Grayeyres,” 
“Two Stacks,” “Strat- 


ford Lodge” or the 
Villa Nova or Wood- 
mere houses are pure 
examples, but what 
can they be called 
more than “Northern 
Tradition?” As far 
as I can see there is 
nothing in them, not 
a natural expression 
of construction. The 
stout stone columns 
were doubtless taken 
from the old barns 
near Philadelphia, the 
pergola surely from 
Italy, the porch about 
the Villa Nova house 
from nowhere at all, 
but each is perfectly 
(Continued on page 
414) 


An old example of irregular, clustered gables, by the Mianus River, 
Connecticut 





At Lake Mahopac, J. H. Phillips, architect; altogether irregular but 
unmistakable in type; relying on naiveté and picturesqueness rather 
than on studied composition 




















Editor's Note: 
business life to a farm. 


fact list of happenings with their message lost. 





\NTILL climbed wearily up the stone steps of his house, 
and paused disconsolately to note the holly wreath with its 


M 
satin ribbon behind the rich Cluny curtain. Irresolutely he fumbled 
with his bunch of keys, and slowly unlocked the heavy inside door, 


His wife anxiously 
from an adjoining room to meet 
him. 

“You're 
she said, 


stepped 


late again, Henry,” 
placing a sympathetic 
hand on his arm. “Are they still 
fighting? Can’t you call a truce 
even for the holidays ?” 
“Hush,” he 
talk upstairs. 


“we'll 
The children may 
He snapped on the 
light, drew down the shade, and 
locked the door. Then he stood 
facing his wife. 

“Helen,” he 


answered, 


be around.” 


said, “you may 
as well know the worst at the 
outset. They've won. I’m 
ruined.” 


here was nothing theatrical 
about his manner. So low and 
even was his voice that the wom- 
an did not at first realize the im- 
portance of his Her 
brain struggled for a moment to 
reconcile his calmness with the 
gravity of the subject. 

“You're tired, Chic,” she said 
finally. ‘“‘You’re blue. I know 
so bad as all that. Try 
to forget it all for a few days, 


words. 


it’s not 


and when you go back things 
will look better.” 

They had proceeded to the 
room above and he drew the 


heavy curtain across the doorway 
after them. The woman sank 
down into the great chair by the 
center table, and the man went 
over to the gas log and stood 
with his hands behind him as one who would warm himself, al 
though the room was at more than summer temperature. 

“IT wish you were right, dear,” he said slowly, “but there's no 
use disguising matters. They have bought over Lawson and 
with him, of course, the new patents. Not content with that, 
they have brought pressure to bear in another vital matter; my) 
credit is gone! I am helpless, absolutely helpless. They can put 
me into bankruptcy the minute they say the word—as easily as | 
could press that button for Annie.” 

There was a full minute’s silence. Muffled, dulled, far away, 
the harsh voices of the street leaked in upon them. Then Mr. 
Mantell laughed bitterly. ‘‘My business is the least of my troubles 
now. I don’t know which way I shall turn when I do think of it 
again. But day after to-morrow’s Christmas, and the kids—? 

“There,” he added, taking from his pocket and tossing over a 
very slim green roll, “there’s every cent we've got.” 


The Naturalizing of a City Man 


The author of this narrative had refused to write the story of his experiences in going 
His objection was that the published account taken from his closely written diary would 
contain nothing of the joy and inspiration he felt in getting close to Nature, and would be merely a matter-of- 
He finally consented to write 
and imagination to lend color to those days of struggle which are now cherished recollections 
hide his identity under the disguise of another person, but the essential facts are true and full of practical informa 


m, This number deals with the key to his reformation; subsequent installments will show how 


a; white hand on each of the slightly stooped shoulders. 





To the accompaniment of cheery sleigh bells they sped past peaceful 
homesteads and snow-blanketed white hills contrasted with the 
dark fir trees 





from 


t in his own way, allowing memory 


He preferred fi 





he succeeded 


She came over to where he stood, lost in thought, and placed 
“It’s not 
so bad,” she urged, “we were poor before.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “yes, | know. But this is different, quite 
different. Then we had the fu- 
ture before us, wealth to be 
won, success to be attained. I 
worked for it; I earned it; | 
had achieved a substantial start 

' and now, poof !—like a child’s 


bubble, it bursts between my 
fingers—and through no fault 
of my own. I do not under- 
stand it. I give it up. And yet 


in a way it 1s all clear. I can 
see just how they've done me; 
how I had to lose. But it doesn’t 
seem fair somehow. It’s all out 
of line with what they used to 
teach us about life.” 

“Come,” said his wife, with 
assumed sternness, shaking him 
by the arm. 
philosophize 
square meal. 


“Come, you can 
better after a 
It’s spoiling now. 
Besides, I have a card up ‘my 
(He laughed and 
pinched her smooth bare fore- 
arm.) “You remember Uncle 
Jay's mysterious wedding gift 

the big gold key and the little 
black box that was never to be 
opened until misfortune over- 
took us? 


sleeve.” 


Come on, dear, and 
after dinner we'll open it.” And 
she led him from the room. 
Some time later they sat 
alone before the gas log, the 
mysterious box between them. 
“Uncle Jay was something of 
a miser as well as a little ‘off’,” 
said Mr. Mantell. “Who knows 
what tricks he was up to? That 


key alone, as | remember it, that must be worth a good deal in 
itself. Let’s see how it has stood the years.” His wife tore open 


a faded envelope and extracted a large key. 
in the firelight as she passed it over to him. 
flected in her eyes. 


It glittered warmly 
Its shining was re- 


“By George,” said her husband, 


“T had forgotten how big: it 
was.” 


He inspected the key carefully. 
thing, too, 


“Looks like the real 
It must weigh several ounces. At eighteen dollars 
an ounce it won't buy an automobile, but it will tide us over 
Christmas all right. What do you suppose the miser put in that 
box, it’s so thin and light? Seems like a fairy story to be opening 
it after all these vears.” 

As Mr. Mantell passed back the key his wife’s fingers actually 
trembled a little and it dropped to the hearth. Not a dull, golden 
sound, nor even a metallic tinkle, but a clear, ringing clink struck 
their ears. 
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claimed Mr. Mantell, in 
He picked the key 


lust the thinnest 


a voice that iwerested mr ly appol tment 


up, and applied to it the 


coating of gol he asserted It's to id, deat 
But the bo» insisted Mr fantell, trying bravely to hide 
her disappointment | still have faith in Uncle Jay’s present 
even if people didn't understand his peculiar ways What do 
ul SUP] ‘ n it 
i na ul | lant vith a 
nie, cle f the best f gla 
Henry!” expostulated | vite You 
lon't des« ‘ iny Christma fairs 
would sta n the room with ua min 
ul It ht be 
It mig@ht be.” he concluded for her, and 
more than half in seriousness, “his savings 
bank account. Compound interest for sev 
enteen cal that would be quite a nice 
lairy 
The big ke licked in the big lock on 
the little box 
Oh-h,” said Mri Mantell simply, but 
with a falling inflection that expressed 
nore than many word She passed the 
box to her husband with one hand, and 
with the other sought for her handket 
chie! Mr. Mantell gave one look and 
then threw back his head and laughed ~¢ 
loud and long—laughed as she had not " 
heard him laugh in year 4 
“Henry! how can you!” she exclaimed, Ps | 
dashing the tears from her shining eves 
“You're too cruel for word 
He put one arm around his wife’s shoul! 
ders and kissed her. “‘Never mind, Pet, 
he said, atoningly |.ook, here’s some 


thing on the card.” 


+} 


Together they bent over the photograph 


of a rambling country house which the box 


ontained, and read, in the jet-black, hair-line chirography of the 


lon deceased Ln le Jay 


The roof is tight, 
The taxes paid, 
(ome back home, 


When the game is played.” 


\bominable grammar,” said Mr. Mantell—‘“most abominable 
But say, what do you know about that! What good does this do 
us | suppose the place was worth about $3,000 then; it must be 
worth about $300 now.’ 

You are quite a brute,” 


replied his wite, suddenly all eagerness 


in voice and manner, “You don't deserve any Christmas at all. 
You don't recognize the gifts of the Magi when they're showered 
upon you. You can do what you please, but Robert and Helen 


and | are the 


yomg to spend Christmas in the country real 
and have the lark of our lives.” 


“Nonsense, 


country 
Helen, nonsense,” he protested, catching her inten 
tion and alarmed at her earnestness. “Why it would be the height 
of folly Think of the 

“Think—think !" she contested, of course warming to her theme 
under opposition, “we've done nothing but think for years. Think 
and plot and work for a life here, in a brick cage with lace cur 
tains. I won't think. We've got plenty of money for carfares 
and that settles it. It will be more fun for Rob and Helen than 
anything else we could possibly do. Now don’t try to reason 


It's impossible 


with me, because I won't reason.’ 
Well, it doesn’t take a philosopher to know that when a pretty 





The rambling-roofed house nestling in the 
snow-covered hillside offered the appear- 
ance of welcome Christmas comfort 


woman gets a silly idea wedged nicely and firmly into her imagi- 
native head it can be dislodged about as easily as a capsized canoe 
may be paddled up a rapids. Besides, Henry Mantell always 
secretly admired these infrequent unreasonable or super-reason- 
able moods in his capable wife. So the natural up-shot of the 
matter was that a late hour found them sitting before the hearth 
discussing the exciting details of their strange adventure to 
winter-bound Arcadia. 

For the sake of the artistic touch the 
dying flames and the sinking embers 
should close the scene, but the flames only 
flickered back and forth over the change- 
less logs, with a slightly gassy smell, for 
a genuine fireplace and a real fire was a 
luxury they had desired, but never quite 
felt they could afford. 

II. 

The agent at Priestly Junction received 
a somewhat disjointed telegram the next 
day that requested him to have carriages 
at the 5:23 train to take four passengers 
and two trunks to the old Rasmunsen 
place, and have half a cord of cut wood 
delivered there immediately. Six dollars 
to defray expenses had been paid at the 
sending office. 

Accordingly when the 5:23 pulled in 
that night—at 5:56—Mr. Mantell found 


a ot , 
awaiting him the express agent, telegraph 
operator, baggage master and ticket agent 
in the presence of Bill and his co-worker ; 

o 


the chief of police and postmaster in the 
person of Mr. Hutchins; and [riestly 
Junction’s leading merchant, citizen and 
liveryman in the rather stout personage 
of Mr. Logan; who had all been attracted 
by the somewhat mysterious and very un 
usual message. There also awaited him 
several lesser lights, and in addition th« 


very definite rumor that he was a millionaire broker es- 
caping for a quiet Christmas in the country with a promi 
nent actress, who would undoubtedly have been _ recog- 


nized if venturing to any more populous center than Priestly 
Junction. The appearance of Bob and Helen, however, full of 
energy suppressed by half a day’s ride in a slow train, very 
shortly dissipated the supposition for one several shades nearer 
the truth. 

The postmaster, with all the dignity at his command, intro- 
duced himself and then his companions and after a brief inspec- 
tion of trunks and bags, Mr. Mantell brought on the first shock 
by stating that before driving out to the place they wanted to 
secure a few provisions. Bill and his partner looked at each 
The postmaster looked at Mr. Logan, 
and Priestly Junction’s foremost citizen looked at the station 
platform. 

“Why-er-ye see, this ere aint much of a city,” explained Mr. 
Logan. ‘We don’t keep much of a line outside of gen’l grocer- 
ies—soap, an’ matches, an’ clothes-lines, etc.” He paused, for 
want of wares. 

Mr. Mantell looked helplessly at his wife. 
an expression of “I told you so” in his eye. 
matters into her own hands. 

“Oh, we didn’t want much,” she volunteered. “Just a couple 
of chickens, and some cranberries, and sweet potatoes, and cel- 
ery, and nuts, and lettuce, and cream.” 

Mr. Logan groaned aloud. “Celery—lettuce—cream,” he 
puffed. 


other with a double grin. 


Perhaps there was 
At any rate she took 


“Why, Mam, we aint in the city, you must remember. 
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You're in the country out here, Mam, and what’s more it’s winter.” 

“What have you got?” she asked, a little alarmed. 

“Why, Water’s pink-label soups, an’ Make-it-in-a-minute 
mince-meat, an’ Gold Seal guaranteed near-butter, an’—why 
quite a line of such things. The drummer says they are all used 
quite: free in Noo York.” 

“Where do you get anything fresh?” pleaded the woman. 

“Oh, we do most of our buyin’ down at Priestly,” joined in 
the postmaster. “Last stop before this place, you came right 
through it.” 

“When is the next car back?” asked Bob, whose interest in 
the discussion of provisions was getting painfully acute. 

“9:45—tomorrow morning,” said Bill. “Only it don’t run to- 
morrow, bein’ Christmas.” 

“Look-a-here,” interrupted Mr. Logan, with an expansive 
smile that indicated he had been hit by a happy thought, “it’s 
only three miles back, and only one mile further out to the place 
than it is from here. We'll let the trunks go out direct, and we'll 
go by way of Priestly. The sleighin’s good, an’ it won’t take 
much more’n half an hour longer—not includin’ th’ shoppin’ of 
course,” he added, with a timely thought on woman’s ways. 

Suit-cases and grips were put aboard the sled, and they piled 
in. Three miles over a smooth road, covered to the tune of 
cheery sleigh bells and to the time of Lute’s long-striding mare 
“Fly-away,” went quickly enough. As they flew past peaceful 
homestead and snow-blanketed white hills, with now and then 
the contrast of groups of dark firs, black as the heart of mid- 
night, the satisfying consciousness came to them that all this 
fitted in with the spirit of their Christmas lark and that they 
were leaving the city and its troubles very far behind. The moon 
hung clear and full in the cloudless sky, and the keen, vitalizing 
air, rushed into their lungs, so 
long used to the desiccated at- 
mosphere of city rooms, with al- 
most the effect of an exhilarating 
cordial. 

Mr. Mantell (thought his wife, 
as she eyed him sideways through 
her veil), looked ten _ years 
younger and twenty years more 
boyish than he had for a long 
time. As he glanced up suddenly 
he saw his wife’s face clear cut in 
the moonlight. Her eyes were shin- 
ing, her thin, delicately carved 
nostrils dilated with the sheer joy 
of life—life at the full tide, in- 
surgent, resistless—and in that 
moment the blood rushed and 
swirled about his heart in the an- 
cient, primal way that he had 
not experienced in years. It was 
a revelation of many things in a 
lightning flash; and now he sat 
wondering about it, wondering 
what had fallen out of his life, 
and how it had gone without his missing it, and why. 

“Thar she lays,” exclaimed Mr. Logan, rounding a sharp 
curve and flourishing his whip half way around the horizon. 
At the foot of a long hill, spread out before them like a photo- 
graphed Christmas tree, sparkled the little city of Priestly. 

A few minutes more found them in its shopping center, with 
a red-cheeked and suspiciously curve-nosed butcher explaining 
to Mrs. Mantell that his supply of holiday niceties was “direct 
and fresh from Boston,” and the apples—he showed her the mark 
on the tissue wrapper enveloping each—from Oregon. 

Apparently no one in the place, including several farmers from 


the adjacent countryside, saw anything incongruous in the fact 
that squash, celery and lettuce were being supplied to them from 
a distant city, and apples from across a continent. Mr. Mantell, 
being a stranger, was struck by the fact that it seemed rather 
funny. Mrs. Mantell was struck by a fact that was not at all 
funny—the prices of all the nice things she had expected to find 
so cheap in the country, were in most cases higher than city 
prices. To keep inside the single green bill with a 5 in the corner, 
which she had set as the limit, she finally decided upon a pork 
roast instead of chicken, which really was the part of wisdom, 
for the pork was extra nice and the chickens were not. That 
was hardly their fault either, for several long months they had 
been freezing blue and pucker-skinned in storage awaiting the 
rush season. 

When they finally reached the homestead, the trunks were 
awaiting them on the veranda, which faced south, and there also 
was piled half a cord of wood. This offset to some extent the 
inhospitable looks of closed blinds and boarded up doors; in- 
hospitable, that is, to the extent that this low, rambling roofed, 
veranda-screened, nestling house could look inhospitable. Its 
whole appearance and attitude spoke a word of welcome, offered 
quietness and comfort. 

Mrs. Mantell, inwardly somewhat agitated, tried the golden 
key in the lock of the wide door, entering the house from the 
veranda, the only one not boarded up. A final misgiving fluttered 
through her mind as to whether she had not been terribly foolish. 
Suppose it was wet and leaky? Wouldn't it be impossibly damp 
and musty? She set her lips firmly, exerted all the strength in 
her fingers, and the big bolt shot back. 

“I christen it ‘Pandora Cottage,” she cried, stepping back, 
“for whatever comes out, Hope will remain here!’ And she 
threw the big door open. 

It was not at all bad; only 
“kinder like a front parlor after 
a funeral,” as Mr. Logan lugubri 
ously put it. Close, musty, a little 
dank, of course it was. 

Mr. Mantell’s camping experi- 
ence had prompted the taking of 








Everything was apparently ready for immediate occupancy and were 
the cavernous fireplace was suggestive of warmth and hospitality 


a hatchet, and with the capable as- 
sistance of Mr. Logan and his 





man, a fire was soon roaring on 
the hearth. At first it wanted to 
smoulder and smoke and blow out 
into the room. But some dry old 
shingles, from a pile in the shed, 
soon had it sucking burning frag- 
ments of them bodily up the cavern- 
ous flue, and radiating a gener- 
ous warmth out into the room. 

Apparently everything had been 
left ready for immediate occu- 
pancy. An axe and a rusty saw 
at hand in the well filled 
woodshed, Dishes and cooking 
utensils occupied their places on 
shelves and nails in the kitchen. 

The kitchen range stored a fire beautifully. Even the pump 
worked after a few minutes’ operation, and though the water 
seemed all right, Mr. Mantell would not permit its use. So Rob 
and Helen got some from the well outside. One bucket leaked 
and the other was mossy, but the water was all right. 

The trunks were brought in and began to yield up their useful 
contents. Supper was soon under way, with the women folks 
in charge, while Mr. Mantell and Rob explored the house. It 
had been left partly furnished and evidently with the idea that 

(Continued on page 396) 








The Smokeless Fireplace 
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With the new throat and smoke chamber the fire burns perfectly and the new fin- 
ish of the mantel was found more satisfactory than the former one 
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HOW TO BUILD A FIRE 


hen someone suggest- 
ed building up a hob at 
either side and raising the 
bed of the fireplace by 
laying one row of brick 
all over it. This was to 
make the opening smaller ; 
we had a vague notion 
that this what it 
needed. We went enthu- 
Siastically to work, and 
when we finished the 
thing looked like the 
drawing and smoked just 
as diabolically as ever. 
Then we _ studied the 
flue. Of this is 
what we should have done 
at the very start, but one 
is likely to delude himself 
very often into not doing 
the right thing first be- 
cause he hopes something 
else will answer. Noth- 
ing else will answer when it comes to balky 
fireplaces; there is not a particle of use in 
trying to botch one up unless the flue is all 
right, and all efforts in this direction are 
wasted. If your fireplace smokes, look at 


was 





course 


the flue first of all. 


Compute the flue area and the fireplace opening area, for 


The small, misplaced flue was 


cut short and attached to an 
iron smoke chamber and throat 
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purposes of comparison. The area of the 
former should be from one-tenth to one- 
twelfth of the area of the latter, according to 
the very best fireplace experts, never less than 
one-twelfth. If the flue, for instance, is 8 x 8 
inches across, its area is 64 inches. 

This will carry a fireplace opening having an 
area of 768 square inches. Very well. Now, 
as a pleasing proportion is usually insured by 
making the opening about two-thirds as high 
as it is wide, a little figuring will develop for 
this 23 inches for the height with 33 
inches for the width, ignoring the fractions. 
No larger opening should be attempted. 

But our fireplace was 26 inches high and 
30 inches wide, with an arching top, as the 
drawing shows. With a flue 8 x 8 inches, 
this gave us a flue area of about one-fifteenth 
the fireplace opening! No wonder the smoke 
could not get up the chimney. And added to 
this we found that our flue was away over at 
the side instead of being in the center, that 
there was no throat whatsoever, and no smoke 
shelf, consequently no smoke chamber. It was, 
in short, nothing but a crooked, bent opening, 
up through to the sky, starting in 8 inches 
squaie right at the top of the fireplace. I never 
would have believed that any mason could or 
would have done such a thing if it had not 

(Continued on page 308) 
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The building lot, 258 ft. wide by 178 ft. deep, is partly on the crest of a hill and partly on its steep slope. Into this the cottage was fitted to 
make it seem part of the landscape and at the same time take advantage of the best views 


The Making of a Distinctive Home 


THE HOUSE AND GARDEN WHICH ITS OWNER PLANNED TO FIT HIS PERSONAL IDEA OF COMFORT 
AND LUXURY—A SIMPLE AND SINCERE COTTAGE WONDERFULLY ADAPTED TO AN IRREGULAR SITE 


BY LouIsE SHRIMPTON 


Photographs by George E. Doust and the autnor 


QO N a hill-top site overlooking Syracuse, N. Y., Will- alfalfa, and is not shown in our garden plan. The width of the lot 
iam Henry Peters has located the house and gar- and its sharp descent at the rear prevent any future interference 
den of his own designing. They are a practical refuta- with the view of the blue hills that stretch far into the distance 
tion of the theory that the American business man is narrow and skirt half the horizon. In planning the cottage, the site 
minded, with no interests other has had due influence, since the 
than commercial ones. His cot- principal rooms face the hills at 
tage is planned with the ut- _ the east, while the kitchen is on 
most care as a fitting home _ the street front. The distribution 
for the family that lives in it. of ground floor space is also a fea- 
Every advantage of site has ture of the plan. In a successful 
been utilized in the placing of small house plan there must nec- 
living rooms and garden fea-_ essarily be sacrifice and selection. 
tures. A rule of simplicity is To copy the large house or man- 
everywhere adhered to. In the sion type results ina series of box- 
furniture, designed specially for like compartments, no one of them 
the places it occupies, the owner large enough for a family assem- 
has adequately completed his bly room. The living room in this 
scheme. cottage fills a large proportion of 

The building lot, two hundred ground floor space. The dining 
and fifty-eight feet wide by three room is distinctly small, and the 
hundred and seventy feet deep, is studio is also small, though both 
partly on the crest of the hill, rooms have glass doors opening 
partly on its steep slope. At the upon the terrace, extending their 





The garden furniture is of un- foot of the slope is a large pond apparent size. The kitchen is fur- Each article fits into the gen- 
finished pine already weath- belonging to a city park. At pres- nished with built-in cupboards that eral scheme simply but ap- 
er stained ent the steep hill-side is planted to make a butler’s pantry useless. propriately 
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The living-room fireplace, flanked by spacious built-in-seats, is constructed of the exterior brick, varying in tone from a bright red to a 


bluish gray, put together with ordinary gray mortar 
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Sincerity and a feeling for beauty in the choice and use 
characteristics 
In building chimneys, garden walks and terrace, hard fired 


of the construction. 
brick was used. In the 


living room fireplace there 


is no veneer of differ- 
ent material toned to 
the manufacturer’s 
ideal of lifeless uniform- 
ity, but the exterior 
brick, varying in_ tone 
from a bright red to 
a dark bluish grey, is 


frankly used with excel- 
lent effect, put together 
with ordinary gray mor- 
tar. The roofing slate 
is unusually varied in 
ranging from 
pale gray into orange 
tones, the variation 
caused by the oxidation 
of the iron in the com- 


ci Ic rT, 


position. Though per- 
fectly durable, this slate 
lacks monotony and is 


inexpensive. Chosen 
partly because of its cost, 
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The crest of the ill wee extended out and upon this a terrace of fired 
brick, showing a fine color effect, was built 





it proves uncommonly successful from the standpoint of beauty 
of color. 

In both exterior and interior woodwork is the same sincere use 
of material, selected not because it happens to be popular, but 
because it is suitable for a cot- 
tage; unpretentious, but with 
marked beauty of grain and 
texture. Cypress clapboards 
treated with oil were used for 
the exterior walls. For in- 
terior woodwork hard pine 
was used throughout, stained 
a light brown that shows 
tawny and _ greenish tones. 
Paraffin oil is used for clean- 
ing, but this has been the only 
finish, no shellac or wax hav- 
ing been applied. 
the woodwork 
lines, flat 


In design, 
has straight 
surfaces that are 

easy to dust, and no mould- 
ings. No stock windows or 
<loors were used, but all were 
built after special designs and 
their proportions and paneling add much to the effect of 
the interior. In our photograph of the dressing room the 
doors show the simple lines of the woodwork and its beauty 





This buffet of quartered oak is only thirty inches high, but long and 
narrow, and contains a series of cupboards 





At the edge of the terrace, which is really an outdoor living-room, 
furnished with garden chairs, is the garden pool 
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At the foot of the lot there is a pond, beyond which the distant hills 
are seen framed in the lines of tall hollyhocks 


of grain. The staircase has heavy newel posts reaching to 


the ceiling, suggesting modern, English woodwork. The 
floors throughout the cottage are of comb-grained pine, 


stained a dark brown and finished with paraffin oil. 

The ceilings are of ordi- 
nary light construction lathed 
and plastered. ‘There are no 
picture rails. The low ceiled 
walls, seven and a half feet 
high on the ground floor and 
seven feet on the second floor, 
are finished in a float coat, 
without the final smooth coat 
beloved of the plasterer, which 
often cracks and peels off 
within a few months’ time. 
No wall paper was used. In 
the living room and hall, the 
walls are left in the uncolored 
gray plaster, the color echoed 
in the monk’s cloth portiéres 
and silk window curtains. In 
the dining room the walls are 
painted in oil-color in a deep 
In one or two other rooms a pale water-color 
paint much diluted was put upon the walls. 

A distinctive feature is the furniture, built-in and movable. 


Prussian blue. 
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The simple chiffoniers, in harmony with the trim and designed to fill 
the wall space, have no ornament but tiny brass knobs 
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\mong the built-in pieces are 
the broad setth on each ele 


of the living room fireplace 


lheir high backs, of broad 
planks, form a waimscot for the 
yreater part of the room \ 
built-in desk of very Impl 


make, ind simple book helve 

are other living room feature 

In the nursery and _ sleeping 
room are broad cushioned 
window seats with box space 
beneath. The dining room buf 
fet and serving table are of 
LUirbiqnue cl wh Lhe accepted 
conventions are definitely 
abandoned, and the buffet in 
stead of being thirty-six inches 
high, with high back and plat 
rail, is thirty inches high, with 
no plate rail or back, a long nar 


row piece with heavy posts and 


contaming a series of cup 
boards On the top is a d 
hghttul row of brass and cop 


per utensils collected im Ita 
The serving table, not so long 
as the buffet, is of the sam 
height and contains drawers fot 
table silver as well as linen up 
boards, CQuartered oak is used 
im their construction he 
round table and leather bot 
tomed chairs are also of oak, 


feet below. 
stained a shehtly darker tone 
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Lee: 


[he rear of the cottage 1s really the garden front. At 
beds, with a sun-dial in the center; beyond, at the right, is the orchard 


These steps are another example of the artistic value 
of bricks irregularly laid and of different color 





the left is a formal arrangement of rose 





Another view of the terrace front of the cottage, with the brick steps, 
which lead from the pergola to a lawn and tennis court several 


than the wood- 
work, In the 
dressing room 1l- 
lustration are 
shown two chif- 
foniers designed 
to fill a wall 
space. They are 
of a pattern as 
simple as possible 
with no vagaries 
of line, and tiny 
brass knobs are 
their only orna- 
ment. An arm- 
chair, a desk, 
dressing table and 
other chairs in 
this room are also 
built specially for 
their places, as 
are some of the 
bedsteads an d 
other furniture in 
the sleeping 
rooms. 

The cottage is 
pre tected from 
the road by a 
hedge formed of 
small trees and shrubs planted 
in a wide border. There are 
wild plum trees, their purple 
colored foliage contrasting 
with the green around them; 
Lombardy poplars, sumac, 
which will be cut out later, as 
its semi-tropical appearance is 
not liked, but which gives 
quick results in the way of 
shade; syringa and wild cur- 
rant, and a row of little arbor 
vite trees outlining the inner 
edge of the border. In the 
three years that cottage and 
garden have been in existence, 
the growth of this hedge has 
made it a thick, high barrier. 
It has an informal look, and 
violates none of the prejudices 
of the passer-by who resents 
high walls or _ unbroken 
hedges. There is no gate, but 
a narrow brick pathway leads 
to the sidewalk without. 

At one side of the cottage is 
the rose garden, a formal ar- 
rangement of beds, with a 
sun-dial in the center. Tree 
roses form a circle around the 
dial. The grafts are tea-roses 
on ordinary stock. Climbing 
roses fill the centers of the 
beds. The location is a per- 
fect one for a rose garden, 
the delicate tints of the tea- 

(Continued on page 308) 
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= IME was—according to those wonderful 

tales which one may always hear where 
a knot of the oldest inhabitants gathers at the 
blacksmith shop to watch the repairing of some 
part of the spraying outfit—when perfect ap- 
ples loaded down the healthy and unmolested 
trees, and spraying was undreamed of. 

That day, if in fact it ever really was, has 
[ believe, however, that authentic his- 
tory would support the remark of J. H. Hale, 
the “peach king,” made at a meeting of fruit 
Several had complained at length of 
the ravages of the San Jose scale; as a veteran 
grower they looked to him for a few remarks. 
Jumping to his feet he exclaimed, “Why the 
scale is the best friend you ever had. It has 
compelled you to take proper care of your 
trees, which you never would have done with- 
out it!” 

Mr. Hale was one of the first to give his 
trees real care. He not only kept them clean, 
but through cultivation he gave them moisture 
and air, and he fed them—he orders their food- 
stuffs, straight chemicals, by the hundreds of 
tons. In spite of Brown-rot scale, Black-spot, 
Yellows, and all the other new-fangled insects 
and diseases, his peach orchards have trans- 
formed barren New England hilltops into 
green acres of productive fruit trees. 

It is true that the armies of the minute enemies have invaded 
fruit growing as well as the other field of agriculture, but in none 
can they be more thoroughly fought off, or has their history been 
so carefully studied. 

The habits of the several insects attacking fruit trees naturally 
vary greatly. Some of them may be got at only while they are 
active, in the summer time, as 
they spend their winters in quar- 
ters inaccessible to the orchardist. 
Others, on the other hand, are 
careless enough to leave them- 
selves exposed ; and this gives the 
fruit grower an _ exceptionally 
good opportunity to exterminate 


passed. 
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Every inch of 
bark must be 


reached 


them, for three plain reasons. 
First, as the trees are dor- 
mant, much stronger remedies 


may be applied; secondly, as no 
leaves or fruit are in the way the 
job can be done more thorough- 
ly ; and in the third place, as the 
enemy is not active, it is easy to 
get him. Moreover, there is usually more time for the work than 
is found in the busy summer season, and consequently is not so 
likely to be skipped. But it must be borne in mind that winter 
spraying is a supplement to, not a substitute for, summer spraying. 

The San José scale, illustrated in its active state on this page, 
is the most serious of the pests we can fight in winter. To the 


When and How to Do Winter Spraying 


THE VARIOUS PESTS WHICH 
AND HOW THEY MAY BEST BE REACHED DURING THE WIN- 
TER—WHAT PREVENTIVES ARE MOST SUCCESSFULLY 


ATTACK TREES AND 


ROCKWELI 





The little red spots of San José scale have this appearance when 
greatly enlarged. Ordinarily they are the size of a pin head 


SHRUBS 


USED 


inexperienced, the amount of injury which 
this small creature can do to a strapping big 
full grown tree, seems incredulous. [but one 
who has witnessed the astonishing improve 
ment, both in quality of fruit and amount of 
new growth, resulting from a single season's 
thorough spraying, needs no further proof that 
they must work serious havoc. The San José 
scale is about the size and shape of a small 
pin head, with a diminutive 
center. As every female scale bears several 
hundred young—there four 
broods during a season—and as they are born 
living, one may imagine at what rate they in- 
However, cold weather kills off all but 
those at a certain stage of development—black 
and half-grown—which live through the win 
ter safely. Where they get a chance to multi 
ply unchecked they form plainly discernible 
colonies or crusts on the branches, and on the 
fruits conspicuous small red spots. 

For San José, spray in fall or spring, with 
any of the winter sprays. In bad cases, at both 
times. 


“crater” at its 


are sometimes 


crease. 





Oyster Shell Scale. This is sometimes taken Pall oa will 
es. ' . need a power 
for the above, as it colonizes and encrusts alae 

sprayer 


small apple twigs, and larger limbs. It is really 
a bark-louse, the eggs of which are protected 
during the winter by the old scales, which are something the shape 
of an oyster shell, but only the fraction of an inch long. 
winter spraying, they may be reached, just after they hatch, in 
late May or June, by spraying with 10 per cent. kerosene emulsion 
or whale-oil soap, 1 pound to 4 gallons. This scale is not nearly) 


Beside 


so injurious as the San Jose, but undoubtedly retards growth. 
Blister Mite. 


This minute destroyer makes himself known by 
raising small brownish spots or 
blisters on the leaves of apple 

Spray in winter 

or early spring, 

emulsion diluted five times, or 
miscible oil. 

Leaf-curl of the peach, which 
the leaves to 
twisted and distorted in spring 
and to fall in early summer, 
may also be controlled by win- 
“ee ; ter spraying. Give one appli- 

cation, before the buds swell, 
using Bordeaux 
lime sulphur. 
directly combating 

the disease being: fought, the winter spraying undoubtedly serves a 

second purpose in keeping the trees clean of other insects and eggs 

In winter spraying lime-sulphur wash and miscible oils are the 
two preparations universally used. “The lime-sulphur became the 
more famous, but of late it has, if anything, been losing ground 
in favor of the oils. 


or pear trees. 
with kerosene 


causes become 


(5-5-50) or 


Besides 
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L hve ulphus isl ry be tained in three ways: (1) 
mg boil I nt I eciient n the proportions of 
' lu 1 lbs 
| , 1% 
Mm eT | ulp 3 ) 
\ ‘ = gals. 
re be n hour, kept well stirred, in an tron kettlh 
\7 t t the ite [sS ga , preferably hot. anc 


e if p fore cooling 2) Self-boiling: While the self 
wiled lin vel iwhtly less effective than the fire 
wmiled, it h le uuble to prepare that for use on a 
nall seal preferred, It is prepared so easily that there is 


no excuse for the owner of a single tree to let it go unprotected 
it tak f upply for two or three dozen trees, 
Lun & lbs 
Ploy | sulphu 8 Ibs. 
Wate 50 gals 
Slack the lime in a litthe warm water; when it is going freely, 
itt in the sulphur and keep it stirred thoroughly until a thick 
paste is formed. [rom the time of putting in the sulphur the 


mixture self-boils for fifteen Chen 


with the rest 


minutes, preferably covered 
down 


Cini 


of the 50 gallons of water, and use as 


oon as possibl \ smaller amount may be made, keeping the 
addition of 


ry tore 


ame proportion ome advise the a little common 


oda-lye—such as is sold in groce to the mixture, say 
ne pound to eight of the lime 


(3) 


adding it after the sulphur is put in 


The factorv-boiled rr commercial brands of lime-sul 


phur are the isiest to handle and prepart they are ready tot 
use as soon as ciluted with water. warm water being preterable if 
it may be had 

Che miscible oils are the t convement of all winter sprays 
to prepare and appl (hey are put out under several trade 
names, and have been proven effectiy Dilution with water is 
the only preparation needed, one gallon of the oil making ten to 
twelve of spra Chey have the advantage over lime-sulphur, for 
work near buildings that they will not spot painted workwork, ot 


make the trees con The 
rode the 


Oil emulsions may be made at home quite readily. 


picuou also do not stick-up and cor 


sprayers and nozzles as badly as lime-sulphur 


The stan 


dard formula ts as follows 


Crude oil or kerosene 2 gals 
Water (soft) gal. 
™/ ip) (pretet ily] fish oil) 4 lbs. 


Boil the water 
and add the soap, 
shaved. Dis 
solve thi rough 
ly, remove from 
the fire, and add 
the oil, and 
churn rapidly 
with a pump for 
five minutes or 
so, until a milky 
consistency is ob 
and the 

water 


tained, 
oil and 
not 
rate. For 
dilute with 


to seven 


will sepa 
use, 
five 
parts 
water. Where the 
strength of an 
emulsion is ex 
pressed by, say a 





cert. 
emul- 
means 


1O per 
kerosene 
sion, it 


For the home orchard a barrel pump connected 
with lines of hose makes an efficient sprayer 


that there would be two gallons of kerosene in ten of the mix- 


ture as diluted, ready for applying. 

\s will be seen from the foregoing, there is quite a choice as 
o the sprays available. There is, however, no choice in the matter 
f applying them thoroughly. Only by covering every square inch 
of bark exposed may efficiency be hoped for. This is where the 
miscible oils have another advantage over the lime-sulphur wash ; 
they spread more and work into the crevices in the bark. 
the perfecting of 


Before modern spraying apparatus, the 
thorough and economical application of spray materials was a 
problem, especially for the man who could not afford extensive ap- 
paratus. It is now a simple matter. Modern nozzles give the 
spray that degree of fineness which is so essential to thorough 
work. And for use in the hone orchard the compressed air 
sprayer furnishes a steady, conveniently regulated pressure. 

For commercial orchards, use is made of a power spraying 
apparatus, usually driven by gasoline and conveniently arrange 
lines of spray hose and nozzles, handled by poles, which enable the 
operators to cover the trees very readily. For the home orchard 
a barrel-pump like that illustrated below, or one of the sev- 
eral good types of knap-sack or air-tank sprayers, like that illus- 
trated on this page, does a world of good with mighty little 
effort. There is no reason why home grown fruit should not 
compare very favorably with the best seen in good markets at 
such pay-envelope wrecking prices. 

rhe little hand sprayers of the syringe type may do for rose 
bushes and plants; but if you have two or three fruit trees get a 
yood brass air-tank pump. It will be useful for many things 
beside your winter spraying; not a month in the year but it will 
An important feature to watch is to see that 
the hose is securely fastened to the tank; on most small pumps 
this is the weakest point. I once got a full charge of kerosene 
emulsion and Paris green square in my mouth, nose and eyes by 
having a pump give way at this point, and since then have been 
rather careful. 


pay food div idends. 


[he nozzle is another important factor. It should throw a per- 
fectly fine, even spray, should be as nearly as possible “clog’’ 
proof, and should be under easy control. One simple kind has 
the advantage of having a “goose neck,” so that a simple turn of 
the wrist at the end of the nozzle pole will throw the spray in any 
direction desired, and thus takes the place of a great deal of in- 
convenient maneuvering on the part of the operator, in or- 
der to cover both 
sides of limbs, 

This advan- 
tage is still more 
noticeable on a 


etc. 


- with 
the old type of 
nozzle throwing 
the spray 
straight ahead, 
it was frequent- 
y necessary, in 
order to do a 


windy day 


good job, to gO 


over the tree 
twice, when the 
wind happened 
to be unfavor 


able. The goose- 
neck 
all this by turn- 
ing the spray at 
best point. 
(Continued on 
page 400) 


overcomes 





‘The handy little compressed air sprayer is easily 
manipulated and furnishes a steady pressure 











The main entrance to the house is through the quadrangle, in which the marble-trimmed arch marks the doorway to the main hall 


. aa 8 
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Homes That Architects Have Built for Themselves 


THE 


ERE is a fact 

that seems not 
to be very widely 
recognized in connec- 
tion with building a 
home. It is that the 
most successful home 
as a general rule, is 
the one built as an 
expression of one 
dominating idea. 
When a man says 
something in a clear, 
concise way—mak- 
ing a definite state- 
ment regarding one 
fact—there is no 
chance of his being 
misunderstood. It is 
only when he tries to 
tell you several 
things at one time 
that none of these 
makes a pronounced 


LONG 


ISLAND HOME OF MR. THOMAS 


BY Henry H. 


HASTINGS AT 
SAYLOR 


Photographs by Robert W. Tebbs 





The paneled dining-room is at one side of the terrace front, with a porch at its end. On the 
other side is the living-room symmetrical with it 
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WESTBURY 


impression upon 
your mind. It is 
precisely the same 
in architecture. Ifa 
man tries to put to- 
gether in a_har- 
monious whole a 
number of schemes 
that he has ob- 
served successfully 
incorporated in as 
many houses _be- 
longing to other 
people, the result is 
sure to be a disap- 
pointing hodge- 
podge. If, on the 
other hand, he does 
as Mr. Thomas 
Hastings did in de- 
signing his own 
home, the chances 
of success are all in 
his favor. 


5 
' 
{ 
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Ihe four box-stalls for the thoroughbreds have their doors and windows opening upon this view over the court. The service wing of the house is 
at the left, partly enclosing the quadrangle 

Ir. Hast inted | e where the center of interest is the dian entrance at the opposite end across the plot of smooth lawn. 
thoroughbre rse let un f the triends of Mrs Che site of the group is one that closely approaches the ideal. 
Hastin i um rsewomen all, enjoying Half in and half out of a patch of woods on the slope of a hill, 
the broadest sort of unt fe, in which the saddlehorse plays — the stable end is given a background of green as a setting for its 
the leading part he W ur lonists do have 30 hors« splendidly simple roof lines, while the outside rooms of the house 
power mounts too—with the ent look out over a terrace down to the 
alwa n the hor pasture for the thoroughbreds in the 
really scarce thi in valley. A really magnificent concep- 
country a carriags tion, is it not ?—and one that express- 

The dominatit lea, then, in Mr es, as clearly as architecture can, the 
Hastings’ own home was that he wa thought—"Love me, love my horse.” 
living ina place where the Lin inte When one examines the group more 
est of everyda e, and in detail there are several particularly 
ill that has to d vi interesting things to notice. One is 
the hound r riding ct country the fact that Mr. Hastings has built 
lo those vl know the his home as well as it could be built, 
thoroughbred horse is a ve lovable of enduring materials—the only wood 
animal, Mr. Hastis knew this so exposed to the weather is that in the 
well that he wanted t ve in the sare window sashes. He has so disposed 
house with his mount \ glance at the openings that there are broad 
the plan will show how clearly he has masses of brickwork to support the 
expressed this in his desigt lous vines that are already well started. 
ind stable are at opposite ends of a Under the terrace there is a place for 
noderate é urt t ‘ ed wintering the bay trees, aquatics and 
on one of the longer e set other potted plants of the kind. A 
vice Wil ind a br thr garage is found in a secondary posi 
oth lk a pe th build tion in the stable group and under it 
ings are built of the same materials on there is a low stable. 
the outside—a rough-textured bricl It is a pleasure to notice that Mr. 
which, on the house, is ned b Hastings has not followed the beaten 
4 restrained use of white marble. The path as regards his vegetable garden, 
four large box-stalls look out upon relegating it to some out-of-the-way 
the court, whose broad graveled paths 





corner as a necessary evil. He has, on 


are made for the use of the four-foot In the entrance gates Mr. Hastings has given a freer the other hand, given it a place bor- 
members of the family as well as f rein to his fancy for color, using terra cotta with dering the entrance driveway, edging 
those who come from out the Palla the brickwork it with liridens which he purposes clip- 
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ping back. The screen reveals glimpses itn oo a hfty, from its completion. For if it 
of the growing vegetables as one drives 
in, without giving an uninterrupted view 


over them all the way. 


cannot be constantly improved, round- 
ed out in detail, made more lovely each 
year of its life, it is not a good house. 


It is particularly interesting, too, to Moreover, if within the owner’s life 


look into the matter of the building's time it can be called finished, that man 


architectural style. Probably many vis! 5 has lost his grip on the most vital 
tors to the Hastings’ home will be sur- thing in country living. In constant 
prised to find so simple a structure shel- unprovement, refinement and making 
tering the man who designed such build- more lovely the house and its setting, 
ings as the New York Public Library lies the very essence of joy in the coun 
and the New Theater. The one thing ” try home. 
above all others that Mr. Hastings —le In this feature | think Mr. Hastings 
strove to avoid was an appearance of Somtentt Ll, 1) has expounded a truth that should be 
“too much architecture,” as he phrased ua! well to emphasize. The trouble with 
it. And in this connection [ remember li our American homes is that they show 
how vigorously the late Mr. John M. sates too much evidence of the “home built 
Carrére, Mr. Hastings’ partner, spoke while you wait” appearance. Th 
of his own difficulties several years ago ; a house, its ready made garden—bought 
along this same line. As he put it, his pty | in its entirety rather than through 
repeated admonition to his draughtsmen (a a selection—all must be complete at a 
working out the details of his West Cr} m certain time. Then the tired owner 
chester county home was, “cut out the ad) bids farewell to the tired architect 
architecture!" Simplicity and restraint with a short “that’s finished.” Yes, it 
in design are the most difficult things to is finished, perhaps, but there is no 
accomplish, just as they are the two most room to spread, nothing to grow into, 
important factors in the successful result. a — and that feature which we admire so 
house, if there is any such thing. First, [he stable group is at the lower end of the plan, much in English homes ‘is entirely 
Mr. Hastings’ house, in architectural forming one end of the quadrangle 


lacking. If we were not so anx- 
style, may be said to be an Italian farm- ious to end our house in a season 
we would open up the possibilities of perfection through prog- 
home for the owner's family, never forgetting the thorough- ress; we would have for our own the enviable enjoyment of a 
breds \nd, above all, it is not a finished product. Mr. new work to be undertaken as we advanced to the various stages 
Hastings says most truly that when designing a country of new requirements to be met and new desires developed. In 
home he tries to picture what it may be made ten years, or 


last and all the time, however, it is a Long Island country 


this way Mr. Hastings has been wise and long-sighted. 





‘The same rough-textured brick is used in the stable walls, and the inside of this building is as well kept as the house at the opposite end of the 


court 





Beautifying the Bathroom 


WHILE SANTI 
NEGLI 


VTION IN 
rhe 


THI 
—WALI 


| | seer irious that th nallest room in a house 
] re civiny | ‘ ae ft rt< ? 1] 


he bathroom is 


as unportant as the parlor. It has been the subject 
of so much careful consideration during the past dec 
ade that it now has almost pertect sanitation. Strin 
vent legislation has wrested the subject from indi 
vidual discretiwor quipments have changed, im 
proved and multiphed 


With all this ew 


ing idea has 


lution and revolution the absorb 


been sanitation. [Everything has been 


sacrificed for this object .ow that the 


goal has 


corner 
been won, attention is being turned to decoration 
While conforming to every law of health, 
the piace hould be made as attractive in BY LYDIA 2. 3 
its way as any other room in the hous 
Bathing even mdoors in a little room Photographs by the 
may be more truly refreshing if the su 


right Che environment 


delighttully this 1s being 


roundinys are hould be psychologically 


correct Hlow 


accomplished it 1s pleas 
ant to observe. 

lor purposes of classification bathrooms may be considered as 
of two kind And sec 
the familiar ()pinions are divided as 
to which is the The choice 


First the hospital type, a favorite style. 


ond home type, idealized 


more desirable of types is a matter 
of personal preferenge when building. It frequently happens, 
however, that one must adapt the sort one finds already installed 
to the style one prefer 
bilities 

knowledge: 


best results 


Fortunately there are always latent pos 
Hlow to make the most of these depends upon the 
of working materials and how to use them to obtain 
l‘or the present article we will confine ourselves to 
and the matter of novel 
considered on a later occasion. 


making rooms attractive leave equip 


ments and luxuries to be 


Before going into details of decoration we pause to make one 


suggestion by way of preface. Keep the bathroom what the 
name sigmiies. Let it be a lavatory only. Eliminate the toilette 
Put that in a separate room even if it be tiny. This may mean 


taking 
both rooms will be 


from the bathroom itself, but the convenience of 
doubled. 


nent we may take up the two styles 


space 
more than 
With this hint as to arrange: 










Wall papers may be washable and sanitary without the sacrifice of beauty. 





The turtle and trident 
is attractive as a 


piece or at 
intervals in a frieze 


BARON WALKER 


author 


BATHROOM HAS REACHED GREAT DEVELOPMENT THE DECORATION IS OFTEN 
PAPERS AND RUGS WHICH MAY ADD TO THE BATHROOM'S ATTRACTIVENESS 


of rooms as above classified. Regarding the first 
or “hospital” type, we may say the term is used 
here in an appreciative and special sense. So im- 
maculate is everything in such a room that one in- 
stinctively feels as if everything, floor, walls, ceil- 


ing, accessories and even the air, had been steri- 
lized. One is confronted with highly glazed til- 
ings. The whole scheme is as a crystal to a dia- 
mond. It has all the clarity and purity—without 


the glow and color. But it is the option of the 
housewife to add certain decorative elements. 

Suppose, instead of having white tiles only, some 
tinted ones were introduced in the tiled 
floor, in the lower third of the wall or in 
some simple frieze effect. Use this same 
tone as the keynote for the color scheme 
of the entire decoration. Choose a wash- 
able rug that has this hue dominant. Bring the color into promi- 
nence again in the linen. Select towels with borders of the color. 
()r if white linen only is desired, have monograms and embroi- 
deries worked in the right shade. Thus the monotony is re- 
lieved by the color introduced. 


and others 


Where the tiles are unglazed, or walls are painted, stenciling 
makes an excellent ornamentation. The designs illustrated are 
They have the right spirit. 
Conventionalized fishes, waves and seaweed form the theme for 
the frieze section, while turtle and trident are strikingly brought 
into relief in a separate motif. 
or in combination. 


ner pieces. 


unique and especially appropriate. 


These designs may be used alone 
The turtles and tridents make attractive cor- 
They may also be introduced occasionally at regu- 
lar intervals between repeats of the frieze. 

\nother good use for these stencil designs is to apply them to 
bathroom rugs. Any suitable material that will wash, preferably 
white, may form the basis of such rugs. The design may be used 
as an entire border or to decorate the ends only. 

While these stencil rugs are unique and can be made at home, 
yet the rush of modern life leaves most of us little time, and we 
avail ourselves of factory products. shows 
For example, one rug illustrated has for its 


This season some 


admirable designs. 






At the left is the kingfisher design and at the right the sea gulls above 





the ocean; the central paper combines a conventionalized design with the suggestion of tiling 
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border some real or imaginary 
monsters of the deep which 


are of genuine decorative 
value. This rug is of wool, 


soft and warm to the feet; it 
is washable and is guaranteed 
as to color. These woolen 
rugs, by the way, are a very 
recent innovation, 

In turning from the first 
type of bathroom to the sec- 
ond or home style, we find it 
lends itself to varied 
treatment. This is largely due 
to the fact that the walls are 
papered instead of tiled or 
painted. The range of bath- 
room papers is wide. They are 


more 





Sanitation does not necessarily preclude decoration. 
design might be introduced on these walls, the tiles or in the rugs 





A little color and 





Whether the theme be the 
sea or no, out-of-door papers 
The tide 
is turning from severity of de- 
sign as seen in the ordinary 
tiled effect. The newest pa- 
pers bring either a smell of the 
sea or a breath of the garden. 

The most decided innova- 
tion is the flowered papers. 
They are some of the sur- 
prises Dame Fashion springs 
on us just as we have fallen 
into a rut. She refuses to al- 


are the latest vogue. 


low us to become conserva- 
tive. Our ideas may be get- 
ting a wrench, but it is to- 


ward beauty. 


FEMI IC ICE 
TOI IEE EN 


A new wool rug which is washable and somewhat warmer than the old 


; The Greek scroll makes one of the most serviceable patterns for 
kind comes in various designs 


the various styles of cotton bath rugs 











washable and sanitary without any sacri- 
fice of beauty. It is useful to know, how- 
that two coats of varnish 
make any paper waterproof. The regu- 
lar bathroom papers are apt to possess the 
more appropriate designs. Some of the 
artistic conceptions are nothing short of 
beautiful. 

Take, for example, the kingfisher paper. 
The background is a realistic lake surface 
dotted with pond lillies 
flected upon its waters. Kingfishers are 
alight on curving Other king- 
fishers are on the wing, while occasional 
dragon flies skim the surface. Though the 
color of this paper is blue, there is the feel 
of sunshine. Skies are bright and days 
are pleasant along the shores of this pic- 
tured lake. One wants a dip into the 
water and the tub is inviting. 

In contrast to this lake another paper 
shows the ocean. Little white-caps fleck 
the waves while sea gulls flit about, their 
snowy wings reflecting the sun- 


ever, one or 


which are re- 


stems. 





Even the towels may echo the dominat- 
ing color note in the decoration 


Ingland sends us some of the most 
fascinating papers for the coming sea 
son. One strikes a balance between tiles 
and flowers and might be termed a transi 
tion paper. The background is blocked 
out in tile effect. At regular intervals 
there are blossoming plants in decorative 
flower pots, the handles of which are 
ornamented with bows of ribbon. 
a quaint, old-world appearance. 


I, has 


There is a chintz paper shown in one of 
the advance fashions for 1912. The pro 
nounced vogue of English chintz was 
dwelt on in a former article. Now it is 
invading even the bathroom. A curious 
trait of these chintz patterns is the ap- 
parent with which all 
flowers grow from one stem. 


ease sorts of 
Whether 
or no the English florists are experts in 
the art of grafting, one thing is sure, 
their designers are. 
Other appropriate papers are those de- 
picting Dutch life. 
lassies, 


There are lads and 
windmills, boats, light- 





light. One them skim the 
water, swoop down to catch some 
unwary fish, or soar far and high. 
The aesthetic harmony of a bath- 
room so papered is obvious. How- 
ever small the room there is a sug- 
gestion of immensity. 


sees 


sa 
a <Lwee 
— wet 


5 TT SS A TT Ae SLR 
Conventionalized fishes, waves and seaweed form the theme 


—_—_—=— 


for various frieze patterns 


-.: 
eS 


houses, ducks, etc. The coloring is 
chiefly Delft blue. 
The final touch of perfection in 


* either of the two types of rooms 


mentioned is the introduction of 
growing ferns or other green- 


ery to render the bathroom ideal. 





tee mete 


It was the ideal of the chalet dwellers to make the interior trim and furnuhings harmonize as nearly as possible with the keynote of the house. 
The living-room might have been transported from the Tyrol. 


23 
= 2 $ ? 2s 


ee 





How We Furnished the Chalet 


| 1 recent @umb f Llouse & GARDEN, a writer remarks that 
the quality of picturesqueness in the Breton farmhouse, or a 
Swit 


chalet, ms much a matter ot architecture wedded to land 


scape. All will agree that the harmonious relationship of a build 
ing to its Site is the first essential of sticcess in the final whole. 
No less important is the fitness and relation of things within the 
house 

When the owner if “Felsengarten” (illustrated in the No 
vember, 1910, House & GarpeN) had finished building and the 
chalet seemed to “ride” very well with its stony hillside furnish 
ing a truly Swiss approach, they found themselves up against it, 
as the bovs say, to make “boughten” furniture cousin with Swiss 
architecture The woman in the question brought her woman's 
wit to the problem, and then called in the carpenter \ bedstead 
f (jserman solidity at f the uncompromising lines of the 

! and, was the 
evolution of the me 

inp ( hal 
him yood worl as 
being 1 more feeling 
title When the bed 
wi nade up, with 
nea pre id ot ld blu 
and white homespun 
big Dutch pillows w 

rochet edged rutth it 
certainly looked the part 

\ bureau, warranted to 
endure tor aye and de 
Signed upon the sam 
massive lines, followed 

Those who know, had the Alpine chalet. 





Felsengarten, the California chalet, is built according to all the conventions of 
Myron Hunt & Elmer Gray, architects. 
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told us that the sine gua non in chalet work was massiveness bor- 
dering upon clumsiness, so each piece was made rugged and solid. 
\ll were built of heavy Oregon pine, stained a warm, walnut 
brown, not too much rubbed, so that all seemed part and parcel 
of the woodwork of the rooms. A few odd chairs, a mirror with 
quaint a candle stand for the side of the bed, were fash- 
ioned from odds and ends of the lumber about the place. 
The living-room and dining room combined made a fascinating 
A big library table 
was built of heavy, two-inch lumber, with sprawling supports, 
into which the under shelf was let with wooden pegs; an open 
work clover-leaf was carved out of each end ; the same open-work 


frame, 


“picture puzzle” in composing its properties. 


clover-leaf appears elsewhere in other pieces. A small-sized rag 
rug of dust color, into which were woven little green pine trees, 
served for a table spread and was well suited to the surroundings. 

The look of the shiny 
upright piano of polished 
golden oak could not be 
tolerated for one instant, 
as being too American-ish 
altogether for the Swiss 
interior, and therefore a 
folding screen was created 
to conceal it. In the cen- 
tral one of the three pan 
els, a colored oil print of 
Defrigger’s “Zither 
Player” was introduced, 
the outside panels being 
of beautifully grained 


Oregon pine stained a rus- 
Here again 


set brown. 
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It took considerable ingenuity to make the furniture coincide with the trim. The car- 
penter sawed out the chairs from Oregon pine; all were stained a rich brown 





The big library table was built of heavy two-inch lum- 


ber with sprawling supports held by wooden pins 


appears the clover-leaf design, and altogether 
it forms the central feature of the simple 
apartment. 


and might easily choose to carve the legs of 
their tables! When chairs were set about it, 
it looked altogether very fit. A small side 








A few concessions had to be made for the 
sake of comfort, and so a morris chair was 


table held 





One of the most attractive pieces that were 
made was the screen with its colored panel 


allowed for the head of the family to smoke 
his nightly pipe of peace in; but the cushions 
were made of such non-committal russet- 
brown burlaps that no one would look twice 
at them. Mother, too, was 
privileged to have an Ameri- 
can rocker, but its quaint fid- 
dle back and cushion of scar- 
let leather was what caught 
the eye and no one looked at 
the rockers. 

The extension table in the 
dining room proved some- 
thing of a problem to the car- 
penter, so the factory furni- 
ture supply was again levied 
upon, and a black oak table 
was chosen with heavy carved 
or twisted legs—on the score 
that the Swiss peasants spend 
long winter evenings carving 





The bureau was of massive design and 
seemed part of the room’s woodwork 


a 
Re un 


A Pige 2 


A bedstead of great solidity and of the uncompromising lines of the 
Vaterland was the first evolution of the ingenious carpenter 


The desk was thse tial made aad bore the 


clover leaf common to most of the other pieces 





copper percolator, a copper 


water pot, a brass Brédchen basket, and a 





German stein for sake of lending atmosphere. 
Altogether it makes a retreat of refreshing 

departure from the stilted and over-adorned 

or Nouveau Art styles so much exploited. 


What satisfied us so com- 
pletely with our cottage was 
that we had chosen an appro- 
priate type for the situation 
and made its interior consis- 
tent with its outside appear- 
ance. Our rugged site, with 
its garden of rocks, was cer- 
tainly suggestive of Alpine 
scenery, and if the house was 
to be a chalet its furniture had 
to chime in. Then, too, we 
found that after all the pleas- 
ure of the furniture building, 
that it really was intensely 
practicable and long-lived and 
decidedly comfortable in use. 
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In England a great deal of attention is given to centering the family [he raised hearth with flanking seats is characteristic of the inglenook 
life about the hearth. This inglenook is almost an additional room and results in making the fireplace a distinctive feature 


A PAGE OF INGLENOOKS 


Even very simple fireside seats make interesting effect is obtained here in tiling the entire The large oak seats are really con- 
an attractive corner by the hearth inglenook. The seats and mantel are all one tinuations of the wall paneling 


T The English architects seem disposed toward glazed tile fireplaces, 
The grotesque figures are an interesting addition which they make in interesting harmony with the woodwork 











The Case for Steam Heating 


A CORRECTION OF POPULAR FALLACIES IN REGARD TO THE STEAM SYSTEM -—THE MODERN IMPROVE- 


MENTS IN CONSTRUCTION WHICH HAVE RENDERED IT EASY TO REGULATE AND MORE 


ny A. 


Editor's Note —‘What heating system shall I use?” 


of the best heating method will be presented to the public as a jury. 
acteristics and advantages of hot air, and the indirect system. 


HE relative desirability of the three methods of artificially 

warming the house is not determined by their relative first 

cost, nor is it wholly dependent upon the matter of expense of 

maintenance in fuel and repairs and efficiency in securing to all 

portions of the house that degree of temperature necessary to 
physical comfort during any and all conditions of weather. 

In manufactories where a large number of operatives are em- 
ployed; also in school rooms, 
cheap heating was at one time 
the desideratum, but it has 
been found, by the introduc- 
tion of modern apparatus and 
methods of heating, that ab- 
sence due to impairment of 
physical and mental vitality 
has been very considerably 
lessened; that in the former 
case the output has very ma- 
terially decreased in cost and 
improved in quality, and in the 
latter sluggishness of 
brain has been superseded by 
mental activity and greater 
progress in study. The effect 
upon the general health 
chargeable to the method of 
heating as noted above is hard- 
ly less potent in the home, 
and especially is this true as 
regards those members of the 
family who spend the greater 
part of each twenty-four 
hours in the house. Anything 
which contributes to that con- 
dition summed up as “a 
sound mind in a sound body” 
necessarily contributes to in- 
creased efficiency of man, 
woman and child, and coin- 
cidentally cuts down expense 
in the matter of medical at- 
tendance. 


case 


The system which accomplishes this will be our choice. 

Following the subject in all its bearings to a logical conclusion, 
there seems no escape from proof that “the best is the cheapest.” 

Confronted and perplexed at the outset by convincing catalog 
data bearing upon the several methods of heating and types 
of apparatus, viz.: steam, hot-water and hot-air, the prospective 
builder of the house is driven to consult his friends who have 
had experience. The result in such cases can usually be summed 
up thus. “Tis with ‘their’ judgments as ‘their’ watches; none go 
just alike, but each believes his own.” 

Not the specious arguments of the salesman nor the advice of 
friends, but facts should determine the selection of apparatus, and 
facts are sometimes hard to come at. 

It is now generally comprehended that ventilation is a prime 


is the constant query of the home-builder. To assist 
GARDEN has had experts in heating engineering present the advantages of their own favorite types of apparatus. 





The German architect makes his heating apparatus a decorative feature 
by using unfinished radiators and covering them with a removable screen 


ECONOMICAL 


MASTERSON PLUMMER 


im solving his difficulty, HOUSE & 
For the first time the whole case 


The first article was on hot water heating, others will follow presenting the char 


necessity, and that ventilation and heating should be the insepar- 
able achievements of any method or type of apparatus. 

To such readers as have never sought to define what the word 
ventilation really means, it might be sufficient to say that a room 
in which the percentage of carbonic acid is less than 10 parts in 
10,000 parts of air and consequently not to be detected by odor, 
is sufficiently ventilated, that is, the air is of a sufficient 
degree of purity to support 
healthful respiration. This 
chemical condition of the air, 
coincident with the most near- 
ly uniform temperature pos- 
sible of 68 indoors in 
our American climate, consti- 
tutes perhaps the best defini- 
tion in a few words of the con- 
ditions sought. 

Considering the  possibili- 
ties within the scope of the 
hot-air furnace, the. usual 
claim that it comprehends, in 
the method of which it is a 
part, both ventilation and 
heating, whereas steam and 
hot-water heating do not, may 
be dismissed as a mischievous 
half truth. Steam and hot- 
water heating by means of 
“direct” radiators in the rooms 
exclusively do not, it is true, 
provide for ventilation, but a 
single “indirect” radiator will 
provide, through its fresh air 
supply pipe and one or more 
registers, sufficient renewal of 
the air indoors to maintain 
good and sufficient ventilation. 

On the other hand the hot- 
air furnace is dependent for 
its success upon the heating of 
a quantity of out-door air far 
in excess of that required by the exigencies of ventilation and at 
an expense for fuel which is prohibitory. 

The usual failure of the hot-air furnace to deliver heat to ex- 
posed rooms during severe windy weather is too generally known 
to require a demonstration of the reasons here. Its cheapness in 
first cost is too inconsiderable an advantage to weigh against its 
large expense of maintenance and failure to give entire satis- 
faction. 


to 70 


So far as it may constitute a menace to health, not even stoves 
in the rooms can vie with the average hot-air furnace in the dis- 
semination of dust, ashes and coal gas. In short, this type of 
heating apparatus may be dismissed at the outset as having no 
place in the domestic economy of modern life, 

Hot-water heating, only until recently, has possessed the inherent 
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55.260 heat units 


oa 


In the hot-water radiator 


tained about 230,000 heat units, costing 29 Ibs. of coal 
there would be about 1,150 heat units 
In short, about 180 times as much 


team radiators and pipes 
sting about 1-6 Ibs. of coal 


capital (sinking fund) 





The improved vapor systems bring the steam 


in at the top of the radiator. It flows stead- 
ily and obviates all ““knocking in the pipes” 


latter case, 


intractable 
comparison 


alt wether about 2 
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contain 


team. 
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and reducing the temperature of 
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to allow the excess heat to 
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25 gallons 
let into the system 
an average of 180 


about 263,200 


(the unit of measure of heat) 
burning of about 33 


600 square feet in radi 


uld contain about 50 gallons of water and 25 cubic 


Under atmospheric 


steam would contain 


representing a consumption of about 7 lbs. of 


and pipes alone, there would be con 


In the 


invested in the heating medium when 


water is the medium 
as when steam is the 
medium 

Provided there 
sudden 
changes in our cli- 


were no 


mate, the above facts 
would signify no ad- 
vantage in steam- 
heating, but as it oc- 
happens 
that the outdoor tem- 
perature will 
to thirtv de 
grees in two hours, 
the need of quickly 
cooling the radiators 
becomes apparent. 
With steam-heating 
this can be done 
without loss in a few 
minutes by closing 
the valves and al- 
lowing the steam to 


casionally 


rise 


twenty 
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condense, but with 
hot-water heating 


the large amount of 
heat in the radiators 
cannot be gotten rid 
of without 
incident to 
the windows and al- 


the loss 


opening 


lowing it to escape. 

Steam-heating is 
under- 
stood to refer to the 
use of 


familiarly 


steam de- 
livered into the radi- 
ators by pressure at 
not less than 212 
temperature, and this 
form of steam-heat- 
ing is not as desir- 
hot-water 
except in 
particular 
noted above. 

For the practical 
purposes of this article, steam may be said to be (as commonly 
understood) the vapor of boiling water which is at 212° F. in 
an open vessel at the sea level and at, say 160° F. in an open 
vessel at the top of Pike’s Peak or any similar altitude where the 
weight or pressure of the earth’s atmosphere is sufficiently re- 
duced to let the vapor (steam) get away from the water. 

(o make available the lower temperatures possible with the 
production of steam is at once to render steam as a heating me- 
dium the equal of hot-water in the mild salubrity of the house 
and economy of fuel, and its superior in flexibility of control. 

Che one desideratum in the undertaking is a partial vacuum 
within the heating system, said vacuum corresponding with or 
the equivalent to a reduction of the atmospheric pressure sur- 
rounding us and everything about us. Water will boil and 
vaporize in a complete, “perfect vacuum” at about go° F., but 
a partial vacuum permitting vaporization (the production of 
steam) at from 150° F, to 180° F. meets all requirements of 
agreeable and hygienic warming of the house. 

Simple devices bearing quite numerous different trade marks, 
are in practical use at the present time, which make the phe- 
nomenon of steam at any temperature from 150° to 212° a simple 
accomplishment; likewise devices variously called “graduation, 
modulation,” etc. Valves are today in common vogue which per- 
mit a mean temperature of the radiator much lower than 150°, so 
that as wide a range in the temperature of the radiating surface 
is possible with steam as with water, below the advisable maxi- 
mum of 180 

To secure the desirable qualities of hot-water heating as well 
as to avoid its undesirable features, an apparatus should compre- 
hend the possibility of an almost continuous state of partial 
vacuum, so that the high temperature of pressure steam in the 
radiators will seldom occur; and any apparatus which contem- 
plates the necessity of frequent recourse to steam pressure as a 
means of securing the degree of vacuum necessary to low tem- 
perature steam is deficient to the degree of said frequency. 

The prospective builder of the house should understand that 
his interest and comfort as the future dweller therein are not 
conserved by the fact that “smaller radiators will do the work” 
than are required for hot-water heating, when the use of these 
smaller radiators contemplates the use of high temperature steam 
during cold periods of weather, at which times it is the custom to 
exclude as much out-door fresh air as possible. 

(Continued on page 401.) 
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heating 


the one 


The steam radiator is not placed where ne- 
cessity demands, but can be located where 
it can heat incoming cold air 

















The winter is often very severe even on the sparrows and the chickadees, and a little effort can save many to be cheerful companions during the 


winter and will keep some of the song birds by you throughout the year 


Feeding the Birds in Winter 


WHAT MAY BE ACCOMPLISHED IN TAKING CARE OF THE BIRDS THAT STAY DURING THE COLD 
WEATHER—SUCCESSFUL WAYS OF MAKING FRIENDS AND COMPANIONS OF OUR GARDEN BIRDS 


HE winter care of 
summer before. 


least half the seed heads un- 
touched for the autumn birds 
to help themselves to, the 
remainder being stored away in 
crates carefully protected from 
rats for the bird hard times in 
midwinter. 

There is also a large patch of 
peanuts planted for the chicka- 
dees and nut-hatches. The 
chickadees eventually become so 
tame they permit us to offer 
them peanuts in the fingers, 
perching on the hand when 
nibbling. The peanuts (crushed) 
are daily spread on a shelf ex- 
tending beyond the studio win- 
dow in full sight, where we 
may enjoy the merry feasting 
of the chickadees and the sly 
thief-like snatching of the 
hatches. 

During the autumn little bird 
hotels are erected in sheltered 
spots, out of cat-reach, in trees 
near the house for the univers- 
ally and unjustly despised Eng- 
lish sparrows. We take ordi- 
nary wooden boxes and by add- 
ing partitions form various lit- 


the birds really begins during the 
For then it is that we plant great 
quantities of sunflowers, planting so many we may leave at 


BY HANNA RION 


Photographs by Craig S. Thomas, Grace Aspinwall, and others 


all intruders. 





The winter care of the birds really should begin in the summer when 
we may make them at home at the bird bath and plant sun- 
flowers to provide them food 
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tle apartments, for even sparrows like private rooms and, having 
once appropriated them, hold and defend their property against 
A little carpentering increases their attraction. 


During the snow storms they 
will patronize the “Catlas-Jar- 
Inn,” and when ice hangs heavy 
on the boughs overhead they 
will hie to “The Sign of the 
Bum ford saking Powder.” 
After five years of intimacy and 
unprejudiced careful investiga- 
tion of the English sparrow, I 
have not found one thing their 
detractors say to be true. And 
they do not chase other birds 
away. 

[ have attracted all the spar- 
rows I can to my garden and 
[ have more robins, juncos, 
thrushes, cat-birds, chickadees, 
nut-hatches, hermit thrushes, 
Phoebes, orioles and song spar- 
rows than can be found any- 
where else within miles of the 
Wilderness. The sparrows live 
on terms of greatest amity with 
all the other birds—their quar- 
rels being confined to their own 
family. 

And as for quarrelsomeness, 
the nearest approach to actual 
dueling I’ve ever witnessed was 


between two robins. For sheer 
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ing thi 


upplies dur 
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suffer 
o much during the win 


[he sparrows 


ter: we always have a 


few cripples in our flock 
poor birds who pe 

haps perched for the 
night on a bare bough 
and woke in the morning 
to find their feet frozen 
to the limb 

or two winters we 
entertained a one legged 
junco who, I’m sorry to 
sa was much perse 
cuted by his kindred, but 
perhaps it was for som 
individual unpleasant 
trait that I didn’t know 
about He 


until 


eventually 
dusk to 


come alone for his meal 


waited 


under the studio window, 


stumping about most 
pitifully, using one wing 
as a sort of crutch 

The birds 
look on us 


and it is a proud position to fill. 


- 
learn to 


as protect rs 


I'd even rather be a bird pro 
tector than a_ policeman on 
Broadway 

When we are awakened, be 
ore the workman’s whistle, by 
a hullabaloo at our window, and 
ush out in nebulous garments 
just in time to save our sparrow 
olony from a hawk, it is indeed 
1 proud moment 

During last summer we no 
ticed that the sparrows deserted 
the drinking bowl for days and 
kept trving to raucously trying 
tell us some scandal about it, but 
it was only by a chance glance 
out at dinner one evening that 








Even the sweet voiced song sparrows were induced to stay late into the autumn 





The various attractions, especially the bath, brought cat-birds and 
made very tame companions of them 


we discovered the trouble. It was a 
rat who sneaked out to the bowl from 
the cellar, stealing the bird bread and 
perhaps pouncing on sparrow orphans 
and widows. 

A small child’s rifle aimed nervously 
and amateurishly fired, only served to 
wound the rat, and then there was a 
frolic. All the family rushed at the 
rat with various nice weapons, such as 
a chafing-dish, brass poker and Samu- 
rai sword, and when the sparrows saw 
their enemy wounded and our efforts 
to slaughter him they joined us with all 
fear departed, diving down between our 
weapons, getting in the way of blows, 
pecking the rat’s back until somehow, 
somebody—sparrows or we—killed the 
enemy. There was a general festival 
and a grand funeral which all the birds 
attended. 

Of course, taking the 
responsibility for the 
birds can be carried too 
far, if the birds begin 
to shirk responsibility 
themselves and expect 
you to look after the 
children who desert the 
nest too soon, the par 
ents demanding, 
“Where is my wander- 
ing boy?” every time 
you go into the garden, 
instead of feeding the 
little bawlers them- 
selves. 

Then, too, it’s a ter- 
rible responsibility to 
have to assist in the 
general pandemoniuni 
when an entire brood 
of pest wrens fly the 
coop at once. 

There was “Spilly 
Willy,” the post wren, 
and his little wife, 
“Tildy.” He came to 
the back porch, then to 
the front porch, searching and 
begging for a home, having 
been unexpectedly accepted by 
Tildy the day before. We hur- 
ried and found a little stunted 
failure of a gourd that looked 
about the size of his necessity 
and broke a fine knife making 
a round door, and mashed a 
favorite finger nailing it up to 
the veranda post. Spilly Willy 
accepted it in three hours, and 
he and Tildy nearly killed 
themselves spilling over with 
song-joy while trying to fit 
four-inch twigs of wood cross- 
ways in an inch door hole. 
Then we found another gourd, 
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a size larger, with a dried crooked 
stem (which would make a beautiful 
balcony), and in this one we made two 
doors, front and back, and nailed that 
to another post in case Spilly Willy had 
a cousin or college chum who wanted 
to go to hurried housekeeping, too. We 
had scarcely gotten it in place when 
Tildy—curiosity-beset woman—flitted 
over to investigate the new house and 
went in the back door and out of the 
front door and sat on the balcony and 
went indoors again and squatted down 
to try its hatching qualities, and then 
out she came and called to Spilly Willy 
(who was still trying, manlike, to do 
an impossible mathematical problem 


with twigs) to come over and behold 
this model abode with all the modern 
feminine 


improvements. After much 
argument Tildy had 
her way, of course, and 
Spilly Willy reluctantly 
gave up the rustic cot- 
tage he'd set his heart 
on and began all over 
again the task of 
bringing twigs for the 
furnishing. I never 
saw such work as those 
two accomplished for 
the next few days—and 
I never heard such rap- 
turous singing as they 
kept up _ perpetually, 
perfect cataracts of 
music tumbling from 
their little throats. 

Then the laying 
started and poor Spilly 
Willy was completely 
left out of it—didn't 
know what to do with 
himself, didn’t even 
have a pipe to smoke— 
so he just sat on the 
balcony while Tildy 
laid the eggs as fast as 
she could, and sang his 
very heart out serenading and 
encouraging her. Spilly Willy 
no longer had the freedom of 
the home, as he had when there 
was house furnishing to do; 
Tildy treated him as if he were 
a bull in a china shop and 
wouldn't let him do more than 
peek in at the precious fragile 
eggs, so Spilly Willy, having no 
club to go to, formed a habit 
of going to the first-chosen 
gourd cottage, sitting contem- 
platively therein. 

Tildy sat and sat and sat and 
Spilly Willy sang and sang and 
sang, and brought all the delica- 
cies to be found in the universe 


.» * 


The bird house will save many a life in the winter, 
but be sure to build it high out of cat reach 
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The winter feasts of the chickadees and nut-hatchers consisted often of crushed peanuts 





The tiny wrens can be easily domesticated and will rely entirely on 
human assistance if they are allowed to 


to his little wife until at last the first son 
and heir emerged from his shell. 

After little Billee arrived, other little 
brothers and sisters appeared, until there 
were in all six hungry, cavernous mouths 
to feed. Tildy and Spilly Willy nearly 
worked themselves to feathers and bone 
providing for that family, until I was 
afraid the world’s store of grubs and 
spiders would be exhausted. And Tildy 
kept reminding him what a blessing it 
was they moved to the model house, for 
now she could go in at the back door 
and feed the children and out of the 
front, when he arrived at the back door 
with more food. 

‘hen came a day when Spilly Willy 
summoned me with piercing shrieks of 
alarm. I rushed out and sat long before 
I understood. Tildy, it seemed, had gone 
off as usual for a spider 
and, alack and alas, had 
not returned. There was 
no use to hunt—lI didn’t 
know where to go—lI 
could only say all the 
comforting things I 
could think of and keep 
a vigil over the little 
flock while the disconso- 
late husband sought far 
and near, coming back 
every now and again 
with food which he 
hastily and silently de- 
livered only to be off 
again, desperately call- 
ing in heart-breaking 
tones, through the Tildy- 
less distance. 

Toward the end of 
the third hour, what 
with his heartache and 
double duty of feeding 
the children, Spilly 
Willy was nigh dead, 
and I never saw a sad- 
der thing than when lie 
went over to their first 
little home and crawled inside, 
his back turned to the world, 
alone with his memories and his 
sorrow. 


ual 


We had both given up hope— 
I believed a cat had gotten her 
or she had become entangled in 
a wire fence—when suddenly a 
Niagara of song sounded near. 

Spilly Willy sprang forth from 
his retreat as one electrified, and 
gave a cry of joyous relief that 
gripped my throat. It was Tildy 
in the flesh, Tildy safe, Tildy 
back again to her lover and her 
brood! She gave Spilly Willy 
one gleeful greeting, and song of 

(Continued on page 402) 
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Mr. Massey's home is a modern adaptation of the Colonial which shows many of its best features. The brickwork is Flemish bond, giving a rich 
color effect. 

















———— — Good planning is shown in the kitchen wing and Ir —<—<—"| = 
the bedrooms, each with a double exposure l 
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The drawing-room with its ‘large glass chandelier and chaste white wood-work is of approved Colonial design. A little deviation is made 
in the hearth and fireplace, where a pleasing effect is obtained by the use of delicately colored tile 
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diethateem is of birch and cherry to match the 
The fireplace here is also of hand-made tile 


From the door a staircase leads up to a broad landing which has almost 
the value of another room mahogany furniture. 


OS ig A i RE ae | 
Almost all decoration in the bedroom is left to the furnishings, which are family 
heirlooms of fine old mahogany 
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A very attractive feature of the dining-room is a leaded glass window, made of various sorts of white glass with a touch of color in the center. 
Here also the spirit of Colonial times is evident in the mahogany furniture and the chandelier of modified Colonial lines 
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Furnishing 

| ERYONE has not an attic of treas 
4 ure to resort to (‘ity-ites at best, 

have a storeroom where the kind of treas 

ures one finds in an old country house at 

tic are not to be found. Last summer in 

our attic | unearthed from behind a pile 


Inexpensive 


of old bed prings, mattresse etc., three 
smnall old-fashioned kitchen chairs Chey 
were in pretty bad condition, the splint 
seats broken, some rungs missing, and the 
old red paint was very rough 


I took the chai 
ly, had new 


washed them careful 
upplied they 
were missing and then began my work of 


run where 
restoration 

| sandpapered the old paint off, 
down to the smooth boxwood or applewood 
of which this type of little old-tashioned 
chair was usually made 

After the wood was perfectly 
and clean, the dust made by the 
ing having been washed off, | applied a 
coat of dull black paint, a r md and a 
third coat foll wing as ea 
was thoroughly dry 

I then purchased wooden seats, which 
may be had at any ten cent store, and fitted 
them to the chairs where the splint seats 
were too far gone to be substantial. Had 
the original splint seats been in good con 
dition, I should have left they 
were, or had a maker of rush seats been 
ivailable, I should have had rush seats put 
in. Neither being possible, | upholstered 


retting 
smooth 


andpaper 


h application 


them as 


the seats, using hair stuffing with a good, 
stout denim covering. Over that | put 
“crinkled tapestry” in old blue I then 


painted a little design in blue and white 
clematis-shaped flowers on the broad back 
pieces of the chairs, and the 
ished 

\ vard and a quarter of any double 
width tapestry will make covering for fout 
moderate sized chair seats. A twenty-five 
and a fifteen cent can of paint was enough 
for the three chairs 
some hau 


were fin 


ne is apt to have 
cotton, excelsior or floss in the 
house and denim for the lining comes at 
twentv-two cents a vard 

hese chairs cost me very little, and they 
were attractive enough for the living room 
or bedroom of any not tod pretentious 
home 





pertaining to individual problews of interior decoration and furnishing. 


By hunting around one can pick up old 
chairs at a cost of from twenty-five cents 
to a dollar and a half that can be done over 
at home into very handsome pieces of fur- 
niture, providing each in the 
restoration of the whole is carefully done, 
so that the result will not be amateurish. 

| had the opportunity last summer to 
buy some very pretty chairs for a dollar 
They were old-fashioned cane 
seated chairs which had been newly enam- 
eled in white, at a cost the dealer told me of 
seventy-five cents each, and newly caned 
at a similar cost; rather a losing prop- 
osition for the dealer, but a great bargain 
for anyone who wanted some very pretty 
chairs for a white bedroom 

In the same shop were some charming 
little chairs in very bad repair for twenty 
cents each. The greatest expense in re- 
storing them would have been in having 
new rush seats put in. Otherwise they 


pr CESS 


apiece 





When painted and upholstered, the old 
chair looked quite like a well-preserved 
antique 
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were in excellent condition and charming 
in proportion. 

If one has not a large pocketbook, but 
a realization of what can be done at a 
moderate cost, providing one has a little 
ingenuity, a home can be _ furnished 
throughout for a very small sum of money. 
The largest expenditure in such furnish- 
ing is of time and labor. However, the 
pleasure of gathering the odd bits together 
and the enjoyment in doing the work, to 
say nothing of the satisfaction one takes 
in the finished result, more than repays 
one for any inconveniences in the process 
of accumulation and restoration. 


Decorating Over Wall Paper 


HE condition of our living room 
when we undertook to redecorate 


was this: A room with north and east ex- 
posure with natural oak trim in very good 
condition, a red brick mantel, the red in- 
clining toward brown and the walls cov- 
ered with a much-faded dark green crépe 
paper. 

The ceiling had a six-inch drop and was 
papered with a plain mat paper in rather 
dark cream. 

My ideal was a rough plaster oil, 
stained. This was clearly impossible but 
[ finally achieved the same effect in the 
following manner: : 

All loose ends of wall paper were re- 
pasted carefully to the walls and the 
whole surface thoroughly sized. 

Sizing in drying has a tendency to draw 
the paper from the wall. 

Where this was the case it was again 
pasted and thumb-tacks used where the 
paper seemed obstinate. 

Over the sizing were applied two coats 
of ordinary cream paint, the shade of the 
lightest parts of the trim. Had the paper 
been a lighter color one coat would have 
been enough. 

When the second coat was thoroughly 
dry a coat of light wood-stain was applied 
with a carriage sponge. (Stain such as 
grainers use for white oak or maple.) 

The stain was reduced with turpentine 
to obtain the proper shade. 

Beginning at a corner at the top, the 
sponge was passed with a circular motion 
along the moulding to the nearest door or 
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Wicker stands and tabourets have the ad 
vantage of being much lighter than wood 


window casing, back to the corner and so 
on down to the baseboard. Each passage 
along the wall covered about eighteen 
inches of wall space. 

Care was taken to go over the ground 
just enough to blend the lines but not to 
give a muddy appearance. 

When this occurred the whole section 
had to be washed with clear turpentine 
till all stain was removed and the stain re- 
applied. ‘ 

When all the wall had been stained, the 
corners seemed to have lost their plumb. 
This was remedied by dipping a small 
brush in the stain and lightly passing it the 
whole length of each corner from top to 
bottom. 

Without removing the paper the ceiling 
was given two coats of one of the prep- 
arations found on the market similar to 
kalsomine, matching in shade as nearly as 
possible the groundwork of the walls. 

The finished room was entirely satis- 
factory and has stood the test of time, for 
the paint was applied three years ago and 
the walls show neither fading, rubbing, 
nor ripping away of the paper. 

I did the entire work myself, the cost of 
materials was less than two dollars and a 
half. 

Other colors may be obtained by using 
other shades for groundwork with cor- 
responding wood stains for the surface, 
but I chose the yellows and browns as it 
brought into harmony my light wood- 
work, red mantel, and black walnut furni- 
ture upholstered in brown leather. 





Rag Rugs 


HE rug woven from our hand-sewed 

rags proved so satisfactory that we 
decided to fit out the bedrooms of our 
country bungalow with them, matching 
the warp with the general color scheme of 
wall paper and draperies. But where 
were we to get more rags? The last rug 
had emptied our rag bags, stripped our 
piece trunks, and even taxed our good 


neighbors for the material for the final 
pound ball. The weaver volunteered to 
sell us balls of rags in hit-or-miss colors, 
but we felt dubious about his source of 
supply. Since we must have new rags we 
decided upon that heavy chambray which 
retails at 6c. per yard. We found that we 
could get it by the piece at great reduc- 
tion from the wholesale shops; so we 
bought one piece of rose, one of blue and 
one of natural or unbleached color. Then 
came the problem of reducing them to 
rags. Surely it was not worth while to 
cut them into short strips merely to sew 
them together again! We finally hit upon 
the expedient of cutting four or five yards 
from a piece, tearing a strip about 1% 
inches in width down one side, turning 
the corner by the aid of a little snip of 
the scissors, and when that side was torn 
across to within 1% inch of the edge, 
turning the next corner, and so on around 
to the starting point (still not cutting off 
the strip) repeating the operation until the 
entire piece was cut into one rag many 
yards in length. While one wound this 
into a ball, another piece was hastily pre- 
pared in the same way and its end affixed 





al aa 


The trays have colored hunting scenes in at- 
tractive colors set in beneath the glass 


to the first strip so that within a few hours 
several pound-balls were piled in our bas- 
ket. Some old sheets were treated in the 
same way (old material always cut in 
strips a trifle wider than the new) and 
in a fortnight everything was ready to send 
to the weaver. We insisted upon the 
“four and four” weaving, a little more ex- 
pensive but making a much more artistic 
and durable rug. After the required num- 
ber of yards had been woven in any one 
color, the weaver often finished off the 
warp on the long or short lengths (strips 
two or three yards long) bordering each 
end with rows of a contrasting color, and 
allowing for fringe. When these were 
ravelled and tied, they made excellent 
runners for bathroom and halls. Where 
the color of a rug is given mainly by the 
warp, it often pays to use the wool warp 
(adding about two cents a yard to the 
cost) or else the “oil-boiled” as it holds its 
cotton warp color long after the ordinary 
cotton warp has been reduced to nonde- 
script hues. We found that rugs woven 
in tan and blue warp were serviceable for 
dining room and sewing room, as the 
débris is easily gathered up from them. 
On the porch the rag rugs gave a home- 


like touch and stood rough treatment from 
weather and foot tracks. And in the 
four-poster room the rag carpet gave an 
old-time atmosphere and ideal setting for 
grandmother’s furniture. 


Wicker Trays 


RAYS for all sorts of uses, and small 

stands and tabourets for the ac- 
commodation of smoking sets are made of 
English wicker and for the time being at 
least, are used in place of the same arti- 
cles made of wood. 

The wicker is so closely woven and of 
such substantial quality that to all intents 
and purposes it is quite as serviceable as 
wood, to say nothing of being much light- 
er in weight and the color, a rich shade of 
brown, is most effective. 

All of the trays and stands are supplied 
with sheets of glass that fit over the tops, 
and under the glass are colored prints that 
add considerably to the decorative appear- 
ance. Some of these prints show land- 
scape or water scenes, but the majority 
are sporting subjects, either hunting or 
coaching scenes, which with their rather 
vivid colors, seem more in keeping with 
the brown wicker frames. 

The smoking stands and’ tabourets are 
of nearly the same design, the principal 
difference being in the height. The tabou- 
rets have an additional lower shelf which 
makes them rather more serviceable in 
point of capacity. 

Another piece in the English wicker is 
a folding stand, quite a novelty that adds 
no little to the appearance and usefulness 
of the trays for which it is designed. It 
is much like the regulation butler’s stand 
in size and shape, and has legs of wicker 
with brass tips. The tray fits snugly over 
the top of the stand, making a firm, sub- 
stantial table for the afternoon tea things, 
the smoking set or the after dinner coffee. 





The tall folding stand is made to fit the trays 
exactly and makes a substantial table for 
tea or coffee things 











December 


N' ) season is enjoyed more enthusiast 
cally and more universally than the 


I ’ 


Christm: eason Through centuries it 
has re named the holiday oT holidays, and 
the most cynical observer, if he is willing 
to acknowledge the truth, must admit that 
the Christmas spirit is a vital, energizing 
thing 

“Peac n earth food WwW toward 
men \iter all, that is a pretty succinet 
presentat n of the idea, even from the in 
dividualistic point of view Only dont 
be content to t put on that mood, lik 
a tancy-cre ball stume, once in filty 


(,et the habit: make it chron 
And the surest way of doing tt ts to try 


two weel 


to beautify and develop some little spot of 
ground no matter how small, about youl 
home In most of us, no matter how 
thickly plastered on and highly polished 


the varnish of city living may be, there is 
beneath the hide a natural hankering* to 
ret our hands dirty in the vegetable patch, 
onee in a while, or let loose a few justih 
able cuss words when the plane catches 
and slivers up a nicely smoothed pine 
board that was just about ready for the 
cupboard in the dining room 

I hold no brief for squabs, back-yard 
egg tarms, mushrooms or other get-rich- 
quick-sure-and-easy schemes that can be 
put into operation in a good sized hatbox, 
and without experience. In fact, | am not 
sure that you cannot add slightly more to 
the bank account by staving in a flat—al 
though in the end it may be transferred to 
the doctor. But I do know that there are 
several ways in which, with a very small 
amount of ground to work with, living ex 
penses may be cut down and enjoyment 
built up And if there are children to be 
considered, the advantages cannot be 
measured in figures between vertical red 
lines In all things the superstructure 1s 
limited by the strength of the foundation, 
and during the tender vears of life the 
foundations are laid They cannot be too 
wide, too deep, too strong. And get some 
dirt with it—a rough, hummocky slice of 
an erstwhile farm being better than a filled 
in lawn, with a strip of cement path and a 


maple-sapling. Remember that what you 


be glad to answer subscribers’ queries pertaining 


to individual problems connected with the 


unds When a dtrect personal reply is desired please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 


want is the raw material, which you will 
have the fun of working into shape with 
our own hands. And that job will be no 
sinecure You will probably be long in 
getting to the end of it. But nothing will 
yield you greater pleasure, or more en- 
during profit, 

look before you leap look carefully 
and find a good place to land. But do not 
he afraid to make the attempt. If you can, 
just get a good foot room, and hang on, 
the improvements, down to blue hydran- 
geas in front and a choice collection of 
dwarf fruits around the garden in back, 
may gradually be added in the years to 
come 


here’s only one life to invest. So try 





The chief duty of the early winter is mulch- 
ing. In place of the withered portions 
of the plants, cover with leaves or straw 
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to get your layout as early as practicable 
and then develop it so rapidly and thor- 
oughly as circumstances will allow. Re- 
member always that the real return on ef- 
fort is not an accumulation of bank de- 
posits, but what you are getting out of life 
as you go along. 


Outdoors 


your garden work has not all been at- 

tended to, remember that strawberries 
and the small fruits—raspberries, etc.— 
will need their mulch early this month. 

The rose bed and any tender spots in 
the hardy border, should also be attended 
to. Leaves, held in place by small boughs, 
make a good mulch. If the rose bushes 
have thrown up long shoots late in the fall, 
that seem top-heavy and likely to whip 
about in the wind, cut them back about a 
third. 

This is also a good time to get a lot of 
work in the orchard cleaned up. Be sure 
that you are keeping your trees pruned out 
to the open head shape. Cut out branches 
that cross or rub together. Look into the 
subject of winter spraying. An article on 
another page of this issue gives particulars 
about what to spray for, formulas, when 
and how to apply, etc. In these days one 
cannot have good fruit without spraying. 


Fruit and Vegetables in Storage 


It will pay handsomely, if you can get 
the time to go over your pears, apples, etc., 
and select some of the best and firmest and 
pack them away carefully in cracker boxes 
to keep for especially late use. You will 
probably find many that have small soft or 
bad spots which are all right to use now, 
but which, if left undisturbed, would not 
only soon spoil themselves but spread 
trouble through the lot. If you are keep- 
ing any onions by the freezing method, be 
sure that they are put where they will stay 
frozen. Look over your squashes and put 
the firm ones where they cannot get even 
severely chilled. See to it that the celery 
is dry and kept cold. The storage cellar 
has been spe ken of before. It is not too 
late to provide a cool, dry place for your 
winter fruits. 
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Plants in the House 


During the dull, dark days of mid-win- 
ter, special care must be taken with the 
house plants. Do not over water. During 
this season most plants are resting and 
need just enough water to keep the pots 
from drying out. Plants in full bloom re- 
quire a little more, and may in many cases 
be given extra food, in the form of liquid 
manure or fertilizer, to advantage. 

Keep them clean. In cold weather, when 
windows must be kept tightly closed most 
of the time, and the air inside gets very 
dry, conditions will be favorable for the 
appearance of insect enemies—aphis, the 
small green plant lice,.mealy-bug, the cot- 
tony, buzzy looking stickers, red spider, 
size of a pin point and making the leaves 
turn yellow and drop; these and others 
must be guarded against. Don’t let them 
get a start! Formulas and other methods 
of fighting will be given in detail in next 
month’s department. 

Give all the air you can, Nothing is 
more important to healthy plant growth 
than fresh air. They should have all it is 
possible to give without letting the tem- 
perature get too low—6o0-70 in the daytime 
is right for most house plants. Never, how- 
ever, let cold air blow directly onto the 
plants. Ventilate through a hall, an ad- 
joining room, or window on the opposite 
side of the room, with a screen in front of 
it. Once in a while, on a bright day, give 
the plants a good syringing and let them 
dry off in the sunlight. 

Study your plants: find out their indi- 
vidual needs. Get all the information you 
can about them. 





A Use for Dust 


RY dust is a valuable absorbent. 
Gather it off the surface of the road 

or walks after a long dry spell and store it 
in boxes for future use. It is good in the 
hen house if spread over parts of the hen- 
ery or barn daily. Wherever there. are 
foul gases and a disinfectant is needed this 
dry dust is useful. Mixed with ground to- 
bacco stems and leaves and dry manure it 
makes an excellent fertilizer and is worth 
a good deal in developing plants in a hurry. 

AB ha, oe 


Mulching Ivy 


HE success of gardening depends en- 
tirely upon prepartory measures. 
Along this line first of all comes mulching 
—the most important of all the garden 
work. Try it and see how true this is. 

A slip of ivy taken from the walls of 
Kenilworth Castle and brought to this 
country just hugged the ground year after 
year, never attempting to climb until a 
mulch of fine stable-manure was applied to 
it, in the fall of the year. When attention 
was called to it, the answer would be, 
“Kenilworth ivy is of very slow growth.” 

After the mulch was applied, covering it 
pretty well, it began putting up its tendrils 
all along the wall. Its new growth, a light 
willow-green, looking so thrifty and beau- 


tiful. It now makes a fine display, almost 
covering a window and showing leaves 
that are three times the size of those before 
applying the mulch—and many times more 
beautiful. Its feeble growth, as well as the 
coloring and the size of the leaves, was 
helped by the mulch. C.-3B. 3. 





Planning Garden Work 


HE successful gardener is the man 
who has his garden in mind all the 

year. In the spring, its preparation and 
planting ; in summer and autumn, cultiva- 
tion and harvest and the preservation of its 
products, and in the winter, reflection upon 
causes and results, and careful planning. 
To leave the choice of seeds, fertilizers, 
tools, etc., until the first warm days of 


Peas, beans, potatoes, beets, carrots, and 
corn require from one-fifth to one-fourth 
of the weight of the entire mixture of 
fertilizer to be some form of potash. Fruits 
and berries require about one-third. 

Spreading the garden with compost in- 
creases the efficiency of the prepared fer- 
tilizers. 

The mixing of fertilizers may be done 
some weeks previous to planting time if 
the mixtures are stored in a dry place. Be 
sure to label each mixture. 

For a garden plot of one-quarter of an 
acre set with small fruits, this mixture is 
very helpful: Thirty pounds of ground 
bone, forty-five pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash, fifty-five pounds of acid phosphate. 

For the same area planted with garden 
vegetables, twenty-five pounds each of ni- 





The attractive garden is not the product of a single spring planting, but depends just as 
much on careful winter planning and arranging to produce results such as these 


spring is to be governed by the vague 
memories of last season’s work and by the 


plausible arguments of seedsmen and 
agents. To previously form logical plans 


is to vitalize one’s garden work and to 
progress. Such gardening is a good in- 
vestment with sure returns at the end of 
the season. 

Under ordinary conditions, with the 
usual garden list, the first question is that 
of fertilizers. Ready prepared fertilizers 
for the garden can be obtained from local 
dealers almost anywhere, but one can work 
far more intelligently by buying the sepa- 
rate ingredients, mixing them according 
to the needs of the garden under consid- 
eration. Fruit, the rapid-growing vege- 
tables, and those which require several 
months to mature, can all be made econo- 
mically fertilized by special mixtures. 


trate of soda, sulphate of ammonia and 
ground bone; forty pounds each of dried 
blood and muriate of potash and one hun- 
dred and fifteen pounds of acid phosphate 
is an effectual fertilizer where compost 
has been spread. On poor soil double the 
quantity. 

The necessary garden tools should be 
procured early enough to permit one to 
become familiar with the parts and their 
adjustment and garden seeds should be 
ordered while supplies are plentiful thus 
avoiding the danger of substitution on the 
part of the seedsmen. Enough seed should 
be purchased to provide for a succession 
of radishes, beets, peas, lettuce and other 
vegetables. 

Plan to have the preparatory plowing 
and harrowing done the last week in 
March, so that planting may be early. 











The Situation W''' \T is all this talk about situa 
Outdoors and In tion in house building and the 
fittir f house to land and room to 

house It is merely th | law of harmony made applicable to 


the home not mere 


to cd velop t as a work of art but because 


when planned most consistently its economy of comfort is great 
est Lhe d ivS Ol a root and rou! wall are past, because history 
and civilization have advance: ur tastes and increased our de- 


sires ihe cave man might have found little to bother him in a 


stone bed ; the present-day citizen can be iritated by an ugly color 


scheme It is not elegance that 1 


demanded but relation of parts. 
this 


obtained thi ideal 


In several instances describe builders 


have sought and upon which 
they chose to build appealed to the architect's constructive imagin 
ation and he designed a type suitable to the situation. That is the 

and carried them out 
verything inside the completed 
But often is the 
completion of the work. The 


magazine house 


The section 


Thev accepted his ideas 


hope of architects | 


still 
dwelling add to th 


further by seeking to have « 


unitv of the whole how 


good be 


ginning spoiled by a poor 


stvle of exterior design is forgotten in interior decoration, and 
the furnishing is undertaken as chance dictates It is not a 
matter of greater expense to complete a scheme. In these several 
instances it was a saving. But the greatest gain is in the living. 


As we are influenced by our environment we will find our days 


run much pleasanter in a home where there is no constant fight 


between the house and the things in it. The old song can then be 


changed to this rendering Behold how good it is to dwell in a 


house where there is unity 
The Grip within very recent years 


| l is only 
that Winter has began to be ap- 
preciated 


oT Wi nler 


Even so keen a nature lover 


as Thoreau, writing fifty years ago of ‘tis sojourn at Walden 
Pond, dwells but lightly on wintet lle tells of the animals and 
their winter habits, of fishing through the ice, of the ice harvest, 


but of the beauty of nature in her winter dress he says very little. 
Perhaps he was too close to nature to appreciate her Winter, the 
need of replenishing his fire and chopping through a foot of ice 
for his morning's water, too grim realities for even his apprecia 
tive moods. We have the It is a far 
more comfortable and enjoyable experience to pay a short visit 
to the Winter 


woods 


advantage of him in this. 


from our comfortably heated homes of to- 


day There is less chance for the real zest of it to be numbed by 
the reality, And he who has once tramped, preferably on snow- 
shoes, over the blanket-like drifts of the Northern woods needs 


no suggestion that he repeat the experience 
miss the thrill of a 
flowers 


He would as soon 
hunt through the woods for the May wild 
knows the 
intimate 
choice between them is difficult 
Summer is the least 
melancholy days of 


For the man who really four sea- 
with their moods, a 
And yet it does seem to us that 

inspiring of the 
Autumn, a tang of burning brush in 
the air, are more satisfying than the impatient, hot-headed Spring 
and that the vast silence of nature's Winter sleep in the woods, 
when the snow les de« p and unbelevably after all. 


beauties of the 


sons—knows them by association 


cycle, that the sweetly 
with 


spotless. ts. 


the vear'’s most glorious season 


Around the  % i\ERE is a very humble institution 

Chip-Block that is in danger of extinction in 
modern life, and that is the wood pile. 
Perhaps you are one of those erring ones who would with perfect 
equanamity see it relegated to an honorable past, provided only 


that there is a goodly supply of coal or gas or steam in sight. It 
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fortunate then that there is yet time in which to convince you of 
your error. A great limb of one of the lawn maples has lain on 
the lawn out there for a month or more. To the uninitiated it 
has a potential value for fuel, but that is all. If, however, you 
will take an axe and investigate the matter you will find that it 
has a potential value that is far greater. Mark the log off into 
lengths of a convenient size for your fireplace and swing away at 
it with your axe. With the flying of the thick chips from beside 
its keen edge there will come an appreciation of several things. 
here will come back to you a sub-conscious knowledge of hew- 
ing wood that comes from your pioneer ancestors. There will 
come also a keen relish for accomplishment that 1s not dulled by 
aching muscles and a tired back. There will come an appetite for 
food that may cost far more to satisfy than the value of the 
hewn timber, but no matter, you will have gained in health and in 
the knowledge that the wood pile is one of man’s most cherishable 


pr SSESSIONS. 


The Woman's “—~ /U surely don’t intend to stay 

0 r fay out there all winter!” This 
uta ta was in reply to Mrs. Field’s statement 
that her home in the country would be ready for occupation late 
in the fall. Her affirmation brought a flood of criticism that ended 
up with the remark that such a course would be suicidal. Her 
visitor claimed she would die of ennui, would become cramped of 
vision and narrowed in mind away from the city’s culture and 
opportunity for intercourse. Those whose life fortunately is 
spent in the open can afford to smile with the wider knowledge 
that refutes such ignorance. But there is something in the ques- 
tion which demands our attention. 

Out of the tourney of suffrage arguments, among broken 
weapons of discussion, we find the claim that the mother woman 
is the domestic drudge under present conditions; that she must 
of necessity be so for she has no incentive or opportunity to be 
otherwise. Let us leave the question to the combatants ; 
rashly approached too near. 


we have 
It gives us a thought for the country 
woman, however, and an answer to Mrs. Field’s uncomprehending 
friend. 

The matter ts summed up so well in Prof. L. H. Bailey’s book, 
“The Country Life Movement,” that we give it direct: 

“It is as necessary to the woman as to the man that her mind be 
open to the facts, phenomena and objects that are everywhere 
about her, as the winds and weather, the plants and the birds, the 
fields and streams and woods, It is one of the best resources in 
life to be able to distinguish the songs and voices of the common 
fields, and it should be part of the education of every person, and 
particularly every country person, to have this respite. The mak- 
ing of a garden is much more than the growing of radishes, 
strawberries and petunias. It is the experiences in the out-of- 
doors, the contact with realities, the personal joy of seeing things 
germinate and grow and reproduce their kind.” 

We personally feel that the woman, much more than the man, 
is appreciative of this and that perhaps the first sentence should 
be ‘It is as necessary for the man as for the woman.’ But at any 
rate it is so, and the country woman has the God-given oppor- 
tunity. The change of seasons, the wonderful alchemy of Nature 
which, when we throw back that of her bounty which we have 
used and destroyed, turns it to use again to give sustenance to a 
new crop—all this is far from narrowing; is big in importance for 
us. The greater chance to enjoy it is the woman’s, and most of 
all, of course, the country woman’s. Wouldn't it be well to 
cultivate this attitude to strike a companionship with birds and 
beasts and plants? The country would then have a sweeter song 
atid brighter message. This is not a poet’s dream; it is truth. 


(394) 
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Order direct (we have no agents) or send for Catalogue No. 2963, 
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Tinkering with Tools 
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present of one of our Combination Benches and 


Tool Cabinets for Christmas 


will give him more pleasure than anything else you 
could select. It is a handsome oak cabinet, contain- 
ing 95 of the finest tools made and when open is a 
complete bench with vise ready for 
immediate use. 

For one less expert, or for the boy, 
we suggest one of our smallercabinets. & 
All tools are the highest gradestandard @ 
mechanics’ tools, arranged in conve- 
nient sets for home use. The quality 
is the same in all. The higher priced 
cabinets are larger and contain more 
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Hi Muss 


Christmas 
Catalog is Ready 


Wonderful Christmas merchan- 
dise, and 1000 toys and games. 
Let the kiddies see the pic- 
tures and you'll knowinstantly 
what will please them most. 


Over 50 pages of our General 
Winter Catalog are devoted to 
Christmas suggestions. Askfor 
that, too. 


Both are free on request. 


Write us today: “Send 
Christmas Catalog No. 87." 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 
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and ICE MAKING PLANTS 


PERFECT REFRIGERATION 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE ICE MAN) 








Each plant is designed to meet the requirements 
of the individual home, and guaranteed to do the 
work that it is designed for 

Our strongest argument is the testimony of 
BRUNSWICK users. 

Write for list of installations, and if you are not 
convinced on the spot, you will at least be inter- 
ested and the game half won. 

A postal will bring full information. 

INVESTIGATE, RISK A PENNY. 


The Brunswick Refrigerating Co. 
New Brunswick, N. J. Pie yincioa! Cities 
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The Naturalization of a City Man 


(Continued from page 367) 








it might be put into immediate use. In 
fact there were signs of recent occupation 
of the woodhouse bunk. 

lute Logan and his man had not been 
gone many minutes when a solid tread re- 
sounded on the veranda, and a hearty 
knock rattled the door. Hale, hearty, red- 
cheeked, a little puffy after his walk, a 
towering framed visitor introduced him- 
self. 

“My name—is Hunderson—live—up 
the road—next house,” he informed them, 
banging a two-gallon jug he had carried 
down on the floor, and depositing his walk- 
ing stick with a thwack on the table. 
“Logan—told me—you'd just come out— 
from the city; and I thought—maybe a 
little good cider would go nicely over the 
holidays. So I took the liberty of drop- 
ping in—we don’t stand on ceremony out 
here much you know—and getting ac- 
quainted. I’m your nearest neighbor, and 
have sort of looked out for this place for 
a good many years.” 

“Squire” Hunderson—to whom the old 
title stuck even into a new generation— 
was a gentleman of the old school. Be- 
fore taking his leave, some fifteen minutes 
later, he had won the hearts of the whole 
family. He also left them the information 
that the treasurer of the Priestly Bank, an 
old friend of Uncle Jay Rasmunsen, had 
kept the place in order and repair since 
the latter’s death. 

Supper was soon ready to serve and was 
not kept waiting. Of course the best 
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Asbestos “Century” Shingles 


“The Roof that Outlives the Building’’ 


"THE time to think about the durability of your roof 
is before you put it on—not after the repair bills 
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You'll find that only one is truly \sbestos “Century” Shingles are 


permanent—Asbestos “Century” Shin- protected by basic patents. They are 
vles, made of reimforceed concrete. the only practical roofing made of re- 
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\s you know, reinforced concrete 1s 
absolutely indestructible 
structures have centuries of 
time—the climates of all parts of the 
globe 
history of civilization. 

Many attempts have been made to 
apply this material to roofing purposes 

but without success until the in 
ventor of Asbestos “Century” Shingles 
used interlacing asbestos fibers as a 
reinforcing. 
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(_ oncrete 


the most disastrous fires in the 


inforced concrete in the world today. 

You can get Asbestos “Century” 
Shingles in shapes to suit any archi- 
tectural style—in several sizes—and in 
three colors. Newport Gray (silver 
gray), Slate (blue black) and Indian 
Red, 

\sk your representative roofer 
about this indestructible roofing—or 
write us. Send for Booklet C, “Points 
on Roofing.” It will settle your roof 
problems to your great satisfaction. 


The Keasbey & Mattison Company 
F 
Ambler, Penmeviveate 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 





























Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Start with the largest stock chat can be secured. 


to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 
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an immediate effect. 
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things were being saved for the morrow, 
but genuine hunger is a better appetizer 
than any Ar sauce, and there was little 
left over for the dish-washers to remove. 

The combined effect of a drive in the 
exhilarating cold and the full meal was 
not long in making itself apparent. Heads 
began bobbing as they all sat before the 
cheery open fireplace and sleeping quar- 
ters were quickly assigned. The old house 
was warming up quite nicely and drew 
forth complimentary remarks for the fire- 
place, until the discovery was made that 
the sky had clouded over a south wind 
was blowing up, which had changed the 
temperature several degrees. 

Mr. Mantell, as well as the rest, fell 
into a sound sleep almost immediately, 
lulled by the sound, which he had not heard 
in many years, of rain beating upon a 
shingled roof. With it, there came to him 
a strange sense of security, of comfort, 
of protection and peace, that he had not 
experienced for a long time. 

The morning was as warm as early 
spring ; the snow had largely disappeared, 
and the brown steaming hillsides looked 
like March rather than December. Rob, 
who had brought his skates, was disap- 
pointed until the fact that all the ice had 
been covered with snow was called to his 
attention.. It wasn’t a bit like the tradi- 
tional Christmas day, but they enjoyed it 
immensely, just the same; particularly 
Mrs. Mantell, to whom the memories of 
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many spring openings on those same hill- 
sides were recalled vividly. She roamed 
through the brush and weed-littered hardy 
garden, with an undefined but ever grow- 
ing desire springing in her thoughts. The 
square on the slope south of the house and 
east of the orchard, where the vegetable 
garden had been, was still definable. Her 
thoughts turned back to many long ago 
Aprils—and then to the one ahead. The 
vague awakening within her mind began 
to take more definite shapes. 

Mr. Mantell came suddenly upon her 
sitting on the stone wall under the bare 
and brushy lilac hedge. He experienced 
again the feeling of the night before, and 
it made him almost bashful. He did not 
even sit down by her. 

“Helen,” he said, “What do you suppose 
I’ve done?” 

She had no idea. 

“T’ve hired a man. For once I thought 
I’d do something on impulse, since you’re 
always advocating it.” He waited for her 
disapproval. “You saw that fellow I was 
talking with out at the barn. It seems the 
treasurer of the bank has been letting him 
stay here in return for looking after the 
place. He’s out of a job and wants to 
work in return for the place to sleep and 
eat while we're here. Besides I may send 
you and the kids up here for a few weeks 
next summer.” 

“Oh-oh,” she said simply. He could 
not understand the note of disappointment 
in her voice. 

Late that night they sat alone before 
the open fire—a real fire in a real fireplace. 
And their happiness was real. Suddenly 
she got up, came over and sat down in his 
lap, and put her arms about his neck. 

“Did your new man tell you,” began 
Mrs. Mantel cautiously, for she had been 
interviewing the new incumbent, “that he 
had worked for two years on a big seed 
farm?” 

“T believe he said something about it,” 
replied her husband, wondering; “what 
of it? You can’t believe these fellows 
anyway.” 

“But you do believe him; I know you 
do,” his wife persisted. “Do you know, 
I’ve been thinking today a lot; thinking 
awfully hard.” 

“Well?” 

“T’ve been thinking that a certain man I 
know and have a good deal of confidence 
in, is going to leave the city and make a 
living out here in—” 

“Impossible, my dear. I’m—” 

“No, it is not. You’ve struck a lucky 
combination of circumstances. Just 
think—” 

“Tl have thought. I wouldn’t like any- 
thing better, but I don’t dare take—” 

But what’s the use of arguing with a 
woman ?—especially when for every rea- 
son you want to agree with her. Mr. Man- 
tell’s resistance burned out with the fire. 

“Well, I'll think it over,” he gave in at 
last. “Maybe—we might try it.” 

And in the flickering shadowed gloom 
he drew her close to him, and a very deep, 
very perfect happiness enfolded them. 
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A winter garden that you will thoroughly enjoy 


A new invention that eliminates all the back-breaking, dis- 
couraging drudgery or hot-bed and cold-frame gardening. 

No covering or uncovering of beds. 

Two layers of glass instead of one with a 5% inch layer of dry, 
still air between take the place of mats and boards. You never 
have to cover Sunlight Sash. 


Flowers and Vegetables when they are luxuries on the market 


You can have violets, pansies, lettuce all winter; cauliflower, 
tomatoes, radishes, etc., ready to set out as soon as the weather 
will permit. { 

Get these two books. One is our free cata- 
log; the other is by Professor Massey. It tells 
how to make and care for hot-beds, what and 
when to plant. 4c in stamps will bring Pro- 
fessor Massey’s 200k in addition to the catalog. 


|SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO. 
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A Combination Range 
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summer cooking without 
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The Making of a Distinctive House 
(Continued from page 372) 

roses seen against the background of mar- 

velous blues or misty greys of the distant 

hills. 

At the rear of the cottage, which is really 
the garden front, is a broad terrace, used 
as an outdoor living room, and furnished 
with garden chairs. Beyond are flower 
beds and a garden pool. The crest of the 
hill is built out fifteen feet to extend this 
part of the garden. The brick terrace and 
broad walk with pergola at the end are 
planned to give a vista of sunlit and 
shadowed spaces. Brick steps lead down 
several feet from the pergola to a lawn 
and tennis court sunken several feet be- 
low. On the other side of the garden, 
near enough to the cottage to insure pro- 
tection from marauding boys, is the orch- 
ard, further shielded by the hedge of 
shrubs and trees. The fruit trees, small 
as yet, included varieties of peaches, ap- 
ples and pears. Below the orchard is a 
sunken plot of grass bordered with small 
fruits. Since the street front has an as- 
pect of no particular interest, hot-beds, 
cold-frames and vegetable garden are 
given this location and at the front, near 
the kitchen entrance, is the kitchen court 
and drying ground. 

It is unusual for the home builder to 
design unaided a complete house and gar- 
den scheme. Clear cut ideals and the abil- 
ity to insist upon their fulfillment are often 
lacking. But problems of house con- 
struction and garden planning, as dis- 
cussed in modern magazines and books, 
are of increasing interest to house own- 
ers. This cottage, expressing its owner’s 
personality, and carrying out in every de- 
tail cherished ideas and principles, is by no 
means an unknown variety of the Ameri- 
can home. 


The Smokeless Fireplace and How 


We Achieved It 
(Continued from page 368) 

actually happened in my own house! 

Three days’ work fixed the chimney 
when we found out, after many months, 
what to do. All the brick that had been 
built in for hobs and the raised bed of the 
fireplace was first chipped out with a cold 
chisel and mallet. Then the entire front 
of the chimney the full width of the open- 
ing and almost up to the mantel, was cut 
away, little by little, in the same way. The 
mantel was a reinforced slab of concrete 
and the bricks were all laid in cement mor- 
tar that was as hard as stone, so we knew 
the chimney could stand the strain per fect- 
ly well. Cutting away the front exposed 
the tile flue of course, and this was cut off 
to make room for the throat, and the 
smoke chamber above. 

A groove was cut in the brick 23 inches 
from the floor on the inside of the jambs 
and across the back, to receive the project- 
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ing edge of the patent cast-iron throat that 
we had decided to use, and this was pushed 
back into position from the front. Ordi- 
narily it is simply laid onto the bricks, 
when the proper height is reached, and 
the chimney is carried up around it. 

With this throat in place the work of re- 
construction was actually begun. The 
front of it formed the lintel to support the 
brickwork above the opening, and though 
we were obliged to change our original 
segment-top opening into a flat top, we 
were more than pleased with the result. 
The little recessed panel above the opening 
was conceived as the work of bricking in 
the throat was in progress, and was exe- 
cuted as an experiment. When the chim- 
ney front was plastered it broke up the 
surface space so pleasantly that we left it. 

The inside finish from the throat up into 
the flue, we were cautioned, was of the ut- 
most importance. It proved to be the 
toughest part of the job, too, for it had to 
be reached up through the throat after the 
latter had been bricked in, and the cement 
had to be worked onto the brick with the 
bare hands while the operator sat in the 
fireplace and received showers of it on his 
head and down his neck. He was a sight 
—a regular cement man—when he came 
out, but he bore it bravely and did a fine 
piece of work. 

Every bit of surface from the iron up 
into the flue—this being the smoke cham- 
ber—was made perfectly smooth and 
worked free from even the slightest irregu- 
larities, for even small chunks of mortar, 
we were told, might act as obstructions 
sufficient to impair a perfect draft. 

Our brick chimney breast was of course 
ruined, and some sort of finish had to be 
resorted to, to hide the scars. Tile was 
considered, but we finally decided to have 
the sand-finished plaster of the walls car- 
ried right down to the fireplace opening 
and see how it would look. This was, 
therefore, done, and we were amazed to 
find our whole room seeming larger than 
it ever had in the days of our cherished 
red brick chimney front. This is, of 
course, easily accounted for, because now 
there is practically unbroken wall surface 
over chimney and all, but it is one of those 
things we never should have known would 
have this effect, until the knowledge forced 
itself upon upon us. 

All of this was two years ago, and we 
have ever since realized fully all our 
dreams of and about the fireplace. It holds 
its warmth and life through practically 
nine months of the year, in spite of radi- 
ators, for it is all that our fancy had ever 
painted it as being, and every individual 
who comes into the house makes straight 
for it—including the dogs. 

I should like to say a word, finally, about 
building wood fires, and taking care of 
them and of the fireplace. Do not take out 
the ashes more than two or three times 
during the winter and do not take them all 
out then. They should lie, a soft gray bed, 
beneath the andirons, to hold heat and to 
aid in the regulation of the draft under- 
neath the logs. They are indispensable for 
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tion; the Bell telephone system enables 
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knowledge immediately and at any 
distance. 
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cable systems, universal service for com- 
munication is being made international, 
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roughly braided cord or metallic devices 
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minimizes abrasion and prolongs wear. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


(Dept. of Agriculture, Forest Ser e, Bulletin 95,) 


ied June 30, 1911, says 


CYPRESS: 
“AS SIDING 





tT 
PRACTICALLY 
WEARS OUT 


BEFORE I T 
DECAYS.” (E:8%ctretimen ) 


Bulletin 95. 


Same report , I hows paint well and holds it for ma ears, but lasts a ! g time without it 
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Here's a photograph CYPRESS SIDING SOUND AS 
the wood) of a piece of Cypress Siding A DOLLAR after wit anding 
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banking the fire at night or at any time if, 
for one reason or another, you wish to 
quench it, and they are needed often to 
roast chestnuts—inour house at least. Keep 
them brushed back behind the fire-screen, 
so that the hearth is clean, but remember 
that a fireplace is a place in which to burn 
something, a place for a fire: do have it 
look as if it served its purpose and served 
it thoroughly. I saw one the other day, all 
hard glazed green tile that shone like glass, 
looking so clean and cold that it fairly 
screamed to be warmed. Its owner told 
me they never lighted a fire in it; there 
seemed never to be time somehow, and 
anyway it didn’t seem worth while, with 
the steam! 

The backlog should be a whole log, not 
a split piece, and it should lie on the bot- 
tom of the fireplace, back of the andirons. 
In this position it will keep the fire for- 
ward where the greatest amount of heat 
may be realized from it, and it will not 
burn itself, except as it is charred without 
actual flame. Such a backlog in the old 
times when fireplaces were as large as sit- 
ting rooms, would last for days, radiating 
a vast amount of heat before being actual- 
ly consumed, 

The cost of our chimney reconstruction 
was about $20 including the cost of the 
cast-iron throat. This could be lowered to 
about $8 or $10, if the labor were exclud- 
ed, the throat itself being $5 or there- 
abouts. The labor is so simple that an 
energetic man might very easily do it him- 
self, if he were not averse to getting very 
much mussed up. It would be a tiresome 
thing and one requiring patience, but 
given this nothing else but common sense 
and a measure of agility are needed. 


When and How to Do Winter 
Spraying 
(Continued from page 374) 

Winter spraying is done usually in No- 
vember, or in February or March. A 
bright fairly warm day, with little or no 
wind, is not only the most comfortable, 
but things will go better and results be 
more satisfactory. 

Although this article deals with winter 
spraying, a word on winter pruning may 
not be amiss, as the trees should be put 
into the best of shape before spraying. If 
you will only take the pains, in winter, to 
do just the best you can by your trees, you 
can begin right now to set your mouth for 
some surprisingly fine fruit. 

Pears and plums require practically no 
pruning ; just enough to keep them in even 
form, and the instant removal of black- 
knot if any should appear. Peaches will 
have to be cut out a little to keep them 
open, and headed low—in the commercial 
orchards they like to have the lower 
branches low enough to droop right down 
onto the ground, when in fruit and thus 
relieve the trees of their excessive burdens. 
The apple requires more attention. Young 
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ata . 
trees should be cut out to the open-head [ Y~ 
shape, formed by pruning above an outside 

eye whenever the branches are cut back. 
In older trees, all suckers must be kept off, 
and cross, tangled and rubbing limbs re- 
moved ; if over an inch in diameter, use a 
clean-cutting saw and paint over the 
stumps. March is a good time to do this 
work, as all winter-damaged limbs may be 
removed, but November or December will 
answer as well. 

In the small home orchard—and every 
house with a garden ought to have its few 
fruit trees—two or three afternoons’ pleas- 
ant work will serve to put things into first- 
class shape. The pruning is a matter of a 
few hours only. An efficient spraying out- 
fit may be had for a few dollars—$4 to $10 
—(and used for other purposes all the 
year round). A standard prepared spraying 
wash or oil is ready for use by simply add- 
ing cold water; and from five to thirty 
minutes, according to its size, will spray 
a tree effectively. What excuse is there, 
then, for backward trees and poor quality 
fruit. You may as well have the extra 
fancy sort. 

This house is fully described and illustrated in 
OU may think that a greenhouse is just a greenhouse, and that’s all. You are 
Yy wrong, ‘way wrong; it is an indoors garden spot. Simply because the garden is 
inclosed in glass, and the rows and beds of flowers are elevated on benches, 80 
you can care for them without the backaching bending over, is it any less a 
arden? Certainly not—in fact it is’ more one, for you can work in it any day, 
during any weather, any time of the year. 
Neither is there any reason why you can’t have old-fashioned flowers galore from 
your garden under glass, as well as the lovely rose and cheery, lasting carnations. 
Then there are the cupendive pleasures of a greenhouse—by expansive we mean 
the things it makes iy ye. The conservatory-living-room, for example, such as is 
illustrated below. What a joy spot it is! How perfectly delightful to have such a 
retreat of comfort, where you can always have your flowers about you. Think how 


satisfying to turn here when things have been ‘‘sort of on edge all day.’’ What a 
choice spot in which to serve the friendly cup of tea or enjoy a smoke. 


The Case for Steam Heating 


(Continued from page 384) 
The size of the radiator for service in 





any room is dependent upon its tempera- i bee Soe oe and itt these things that ‘one of sur grecubouses makes ‘practical. Practical Tecouss 
ture, consequently the larger it is the low- houses the famous Green- fitton ‘of trea blooming plantenot ‘cut fowers. merely, but tante in all’ thelr 
er its temperature may be in rendering the : ; ox x > ™ advantages of owning a greenhouse, and nothing said 
service required of it, and the lower its vegetghle gasueu, in the carly starting Of your seeds and. plehts, ant having them strong al sturdy to set out 
temperature, the nearer it approaches per- OPnen in adiition to all this, there is much, very much, to be said about the kind of house you build. In 
fection in the dissemination of artificial -— oe Si different peg - By A, A LE » 2 yo 
warmth in the house. ness, durability, cost of maintenance and quantity and quality of blooms they will produce for you. Send for 


the catalog. 
In the modern systems of heating by low 


temperature steam (vapor) some of the 
objectionable mechanical features of the 
more familiar steam-heating systems are 
eliminated. Air valves are dispensed 
with, packless valves are employed and 
noiseless circulation at all times is as- 
sured. The fire in the heater will con- 
tribute heat to the rooms continuously as 
with hot water and much of the waste in 
fuel incident to the pressure method of 
steam-heating is avoided. This method of 
steam-heating will cost less in fuel con- 
sumption than hot-water heating and a 
system expressing the best practice in the 
present state of the art will cost about the 
same to install as a first-class hot-water 
heating apparatus. 

This article being in the nature of a com- 
parison of different systems of heating and 
not a technical exposition of the methods 
of arriving at the proper size of the heat- 
er, radiator, pipes, etc., it presupposes that ; 

' . Could anything be more charmingly inviting than this conservatory at Lenox, Mass [t is constantly re- 
a general statement of the importance of blenished with fresh flowers and plants from the greenhouse. 
moderate temperatures of the radiators, in- 


dorsed by medical and other scientific au- U-BAR ( RE EN HO U Se % 
thority, will sufficiently indicate to the 

house builder that a clause limiting the a 

temperature of the radiators may be in- PIERSON U BAR CO 

serted in the contract for the heating ap- ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


paratus. CANADIAN OFFICE, (O PHILLIPS PLACE, MONTREAL 
Heating apparatus in the house makes 
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i. MARK OF QUALIT as 


Hk DANCERS OF THE ORIENT INVARIABLY 
.- 3 chose a soft rug upon which to display the intricate steps and 
» lithe motions of the Eastern dances. 
@ We, too, need rugs—rugs of artistic Oriental designs and soft Oriental 
coloring: rugs that will sink harmoniously into the color scheme of 
our rooms—rugs that we can live with contentedly. 


gq In the 


WMhittall Arabic Rug 


you have a rug of wonderful texture, the soft, 
high, resilient pile sinking luxuriously under the 
foot. In design we offer you close imitations of 
beautiful old Oriental masterpieces worked out 
in their rich, mellow colorings. The length of 
pile and the use of splendid material insures you 
great resistance to wear, while our dyes are sub- 
jected to rigid tests in our laboratory before use. 
@ These rugs were primarily made to fill the 
need of those in search of the artistic and beau- 
tiful as well as durable, who can not afford a 
high-priced Oriental. The Whittall method of 
manufacture, taking advantage of each and 
every mechanical improvement, is able to produce 
a splendid rug at a moderate price. 

@ The name “Whittall’s’ woven into the back 
of every rug and yard of carpet is your guaran- 
tee of the manufacturer's high standard of per- 
fection. 
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| Send for our booklet 


‘Oriental Art in American Rugs’’ 


with its splendid descriptions of Oriental design 
and its beautiful plates of Whittall reproductions. 
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"a ee ONeNG ~~ 
M. J. WHITTALL 


DEPT.S — 
WORCESTER‘*MASS 


ESTABLISHED: 1880 
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IRON AND WIRE FENCES 


a; for City and pe Pea 
A rite for our Loose Leal Catalog, 
stating briefly your to, 

\ Fence partment 


oo AMERICAN WIRE FORMCO, | 


—— : HAVE ELECTRICITY IN YOUR R COUNTRY HOME 
INTERIOR DECORATORS | NN Te ee ce cee 


nomical and do not — the services of an engineer. We 
Ceotor Schemes Planned and Executed also install Complet ater Systems of all kinds. All of 
Stencil Work and Applique Work : our apparatus is guaranteed. Write for our booklet entitled 
Samples and Estimates on Request it “Electric Light and Power for Country Home and Farm.’ 


| BOWDOIN & MANLEY ALAMO MFG. CO. - - Hillsdale, Mich. 


Eastern R tatives, OTIS & WELLS, Electrical 
546 Fifth Avenue New York | 
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Engineers, 2 tor Street, New York City 
CHAS. PFAU, Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia. 
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its appeal to us (or does not) in very cold 
weather through a sixth sense of its friend- 
ly warmth. Of course nothing in the way 
of artificial warming approaches the open 
wood fire in its appeal to that sense. This 
luxury in our climate contributes its 
warmth by about go per cent. of radiant 
heat. The radiator produces a genial 45 
per cent. of radiant heat and the register 
gives no radiant heat at all but just hot air. 

The radiator is a useful friend in taking 
up and warming the cold currents of air 
in the bay windows, under the stair wells 
and near the outer doors. 


“A radiator seems to me 

The kindest reptile that can be. 

Its cobra coils of golden art 

Entwine the cockles of my heart. 

I do not blame poor Eve at all; 

For it was very cold—that Fall; 

Of course, she took the serpent’s hiss 
For Steam heat’s everlasting bliss.”’ 


—Southern Architect and Building News. 


Feeding the Birds in Winter 
(Continued from page 387) 
explanation, then sped within the back 

door to her crying children. 

Spilly sat on the balcony stem outside, 
his vigil, his labor, his heartaches sudden- 
ly relieved; his little head drooped and 
nodded in the exhaustion of sleep. 

As the children grew older they would 
hartg out the front and back doors squawk- 
ing for food and almost tumble out before 
their parents could bring it. This nearly 
frightened Tildy to death but I really be- 
lieve Spilly Willy took pride in it, for one 
day while Tildy was off foraging he de- 
liberately sat on the balcony and dared lit- 
tle Billee to come clean out. Billee did and 
so did Sally and Tildy, Jr., and Beatrice 
and Harold and little Pearl—all six just 
fluttered, fell and spilled out front and 
back doors and made off for inaccessible 
foreign parts. 

Then Tildy returned and was flabber- 
gasted; she accused Spilly Willy, he de- 
nied it and I didn’t tell on him. There 
was pandemonium, wifely shrieks and 
flutterings, then all of a sudden both 
laid all the blame on me, and I was made 
to understand that as long as I was re- 
sponsible for the breaking up of their 
home it was up to me to search for the 
children. 

Of course, they had gotten under our 
porch and neighboring porches, down 
cellar and in every other difficult place, 
where I bumped my head and skinned 
my back nearly reaching them, only to 
have the wretched little things flutter 
farther away. After an hour’s ceaseless 
pursuit I eventually landed the entire six 
babies, placed them unhurt on the boughs 
of a sumach and delivered myself of an 
oration to the parents, with which I forth- 
with washed my hands of the entire 
business. 
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Locking the Windows 


HE necessity of going about the house 

at night to see if the windows are 
safely locked, can easily be obviated by the 
use of the clever arrangement of the lock 
and lower sash-lift at the bottom of the 
lower sash. This consists of a metal fin- 
ger-hook for raising the sash. There is, 
however, a drop hook as well. A sepa- 
rate plate, with a hole large enough to ac- 
commodate the drop hook, screws into the 
window-sill. The sash-lift and the hook- 
locking device work from a center pivot, 
and the act of closing the window forces 
the edge of the drop-hook over the edge 
of the lock-plate on the sill, thus clamp- 
ing the window on the “hook and éye’ 
basis. 

Where the bedroom windows are on 
the ground floor or other exposed place, 
the “ventilating lock” is a very desirable 
addition to one’s comfort. This is a metal 
device applied to the side of the window, 
allowing the upper sash to be dropped a 
required distance, when the night-lock is 
applied. Bolts are also made for the pur- 
pose, and it is merely a question of per- 
sonal preference as to which is the most 
desirable; the ventilating lock, however, 
being more practical as it is self-applying. 





Economy in Gardening 


S”° far from expecting to make any 
profit from their gardens, many 
would probably be satisfied if they could 
make them self-supporting. We are all 
agreed that the pleasure afforded by a 
well-kept garden is worth a good deal of 
trouble and expense; indeed, it can be 
looked upon as a necessary expenditure, 
inasmuch as it is an indispensable factor 
in maintaining the value of an estate, but 
it is very certain that the study of the ac- 
<ounts of a number of important gardens 
would reveal the fact that good and bad 
management result in a very considerable 
difference both in outlay and returns. 
Economy in gardening is largely a mat- 
ter of making the best of the site. Is it 
not really better to make the most of nat- 
ural advantages than to pit one’s ingenuity 
and purse against nature? Yet there are 
people who must cultivate roses where all 
the soil for them has to be brought a great 
distance, and others who must needs make 
a lake on an unsuitable site, or whose taste 
is all for plants which require constant re- 
placement. Fortunately, in glasshouse 
gardening it is quite easy to economize. 
Thus the maintenance of a stove or forc- 
ing houses cannot be termed a necessary 
expense, and the conventional summer bed- 
ding out is an item which might certainly 
in some instances be advantageously im- 
proved away. Where room is available a 
saving could be accomplished by doing 
more home propagation. Professional 
gardeners say there are not many em- 
ployers who have not got economy ver¢ 
much in mind. The pity of it is that 


FUNTS FINE FURNITURE 





GIFTS BEARING THE 
FLINT TRADEMARK 


Attached to every article in our Holiday Ex- 


hibit is the Flint Trademark carying with it our 


inviolable guarantee of superior quality and artis- 


tic distinction. 


The least expensive pieces reveal exquisite care 


in every detail of construction, harmony of beauti- 


ful line and purity of decoration—attributes of 
FLINT’S FINE FURNITURE especially ap- 
preciated by those who desire Holiday Gifts of 


permanent value. 


OUR TRADEMARK AND 








SEVENTY YEARS’ REPUTATION 
IS YOUR GUARANTEE 


43-47 West 23" St 
24-28 West 24" St. 


Cp oS Geo.C. Fiint.Co. 
Pe L Pa. 4 y 4s 














The Wonder Lily 


of Byzantine “4 
(From a 

Photo) 

This 

bulb 
blooms abso- 
lutely without 
soil or water 
by simply plac- 
ing it in the 
light and sun, 


A Unique Christmas Gift 


for your friends. Start the Bulb 3-or 4 
weeks before Xmas—placing it in a glass, 
china or brass bowl, and the exquisite rosy 
blossoms will appear, forming a living fra- 
grant Bouquet. To watch this mysterious 
flowering delights grownups, children and 
invalids. Don’t fail to send for a bulb. 






Each 3 12 
Large Bulbs $20 $50 $1.75 
Xtra Monster Bulbs 25 -70 2.75 


Price Includes Delivery. 
Address: H. H. BERGER & CO. 
Dept. H. 70 Warren St., New York. 















FIRST AID TO 
WINTER COMFORT 


Soon the weather 
will be cold and 
soon a good heatin 
plant will be one a 
the most welcome in- 
mates of your home. 

With the DUN- 
NING system of 
house heating you 
ve provided relia- 

le, uniform warmth 
throughout the 
house, and not only 
do you get a steady 
heat day and night, 
but you do so with 
the greatest fuel Ge 
ovepeuey. 

Have you install- 
ed the ehocoetet 
heating system you 
promised _ yourself 
last winter? Now is 
the time if you 
haven't. 

Study the cut, 
note the long fire P ; 
travel and perfect construction, then write yo our 
literature, a treatise on the heating question well 
worth while. 








New York Central Iron Works Co., 5 Main St,, Geneva, N, Y. 
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Tiled floors and walls 
in the kitchen 


That clean, inviting 
noticed so much in the 
Europe, 
of tile. 

is absolutely sanitary and lends itself 


effect 


cool, 


to the most inviting color schemes. 
Americans do not use it because 
they have a false idea of its cost. 
Our booklet, “Tiles for the Kitchen and Laundry,” 
corrects this false idea and tells some wonderfully 
interesting things about tile for both sanitary and 
decorative purpose We have three other booklets, 
“Tile for the Bathroom,” “Tiles for Fireplaces,” 
“Tiles on the Porch Floor,” which we send free 
to home builders You would do well to read 
them before perfecting your plans 

The Associated Tile Manufacturers 


Room 2, Reeves Building, Beaver Falls, 


kitchens of 
is due to the plentiful use 
Tile practically lasts forever, 


Pa. 


Interior Decorations 





HE furnishing of a house should 
be as carefully planned as the 


house itself. 


Wall coverings, hangings, rugs, furni- 
ture, etc., selected to form an har- 
monious color scheme for either the 
whole house or single rooms. 


LAMP AND CANDLE SHADES 3 


.Out of town orders attended 
mato carefullyand promptly 
— 


Miss Throop& Miss Veerhoff 
37 East 60th Street, New York 
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RARE AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 


We can supply everything for 
the Greenhouse as well as deco- 
rative trees and plants. 
It will pay you to 
visit our nurseries 
or send for descriptive cat- 

alogue which is sent Free. 

COMPETENT GARDENERS 
and ASSISTA.TS 

Any lady or gentleman requiring 
their services can have them by 
applying to us. No fees. Please 
give particulars regarding place. 








llocasia Zebrina 








Julius Roehrs Co. .£*°. . Rutherford, N. J. 
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IT 1S THE BEST FLOOR MADE 
FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, BANKS. PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
THEATRES AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES, BEING SANITARY. 
NON-SLIPPERY. SOFT AND COMFORTABLE TO THE TREAD, 
BEAUTIFUL IN COLORS AND DESIGNS AND DURABLE. 


New York, NW. Y¥., #1- oo 
Chicago, ITll., 160 Lake 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Gan Francisco, 


Chambers Btreet 

Btreet 

118-120 North 8th Street 

Calif., 129-131 First Street 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
London, England, 
Spokane, Wash., 





— . Pa, ~ 983-935 Liberty Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo., 218-220 Chestnut Street 
Portland, Ore., 40 First 

Boston, Mass., 232 Summer 


207.200 6. Meridan &t. 
18-15 Southaupton Row 
163 Bouth Lincoln Street 
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their efforts are often misdirécted, for he 
who knows little of gardening is unlikely 
to be able to economize with good effect. 
The usual mistake is to seek to effect a con- 
siderable saving in the cost of labor. But 
by doing this the garden is sure to get out 
of hand, and above all things it is fatal to 
try to save by employing cheap incompe- 
tent men. W. R. G. 


California Notes 


O N February sixth I found the purple- 
crimson tips of our very earliest 
Clematis, the “Scarlet Trumpet,” C. San- 
guinea or C. Coccinea Sanguinea, just 
peeping out of the ground. The old vine 
dies back to the ground each year, but the 
strong young shoots grow rapidly, and be- 
fore they have attained a height of three 
feet the buds appear at the leaf axils, and 
while the vine climbs steadily skyward the 
buds grow brighter and more showy. 

The small coral blossoms never open out 
flat like other Clematis, but retain the 
flagon shape of the bud, only opening at 
the tip, absolutely unlike any other Cle- 
matis I have seen, dainty, fairy, attractive 
bits of scarlet coral, standing up stiff on 
woody stems and holding much of honey 
in their depths. The humming-birds visit 
them the first thing every morning and 
many times through the day, making the 
delicate drapery of vine over my bedroom 
window a constant delight. 

The vine never grows heavy or thick, 
being a delicate ornament rather than a 
shade. The seed clusters are as ornamen- 
tal as the flowers, of soft, pale green, and 
most curiously twisted and curved. It 
grows readily from seed, but the seedlings 
are slow of growth, when two years old 
only attaining a growth of about twelve 
inches. 

The mountain clematis, C. Montana, is 
the second one to bloom here. While I 
find it, and the later and more showy ones, 
very attractive, still nothing is more charm- 
ing than the Sanguinea, blooming as it does 
from earliest springtime until fall, all sum- 
mer long withstanding the hottest sunshine, 
still growing and blooming and displaying 

Lituig F. SHaw 


The Sprouting Stage 


I HAVE found the sprouting stage of 
my plantings accompanied with the 
greatest dangers to the little seedlings. 
Last year, in order to have them more fully 
under my care, I planted corn and lima 
beans in small boxes of damp sand; when 
they had come up and seemed sufficiently 
hardy I put them out in the ground and 
discovered that such fostering seemed to 
make them immune from the rot and other 
enemies that blast the life of so many baby 
plants in the raw chill of early spring. 
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Keeping Cut Flowers Fresh 


LL decay is caused from some sort of 


bacteria, and by using antiseptic 
preparations and cleanliness we can delay 
the process. In the case of cut flowers A 
we find that they will keep fresh longer 
if gathered at night and the next morning 
have the stem washed in warm water and 


a quarter of an inch cut off with a sharp 
knife. They may then be put in a vase 
of water and be taken out and washed and 
trimmed again every morning for several 
days before they show signs of decay or 
wilting. If it is desired to send flowers 
to a distance they may be gathered at night 
and treated in this way the next morning, 
then wrap each stem in cotton and oil pa- 
per. A small potato stuck on each stem 
will furnish sufficient moisture to keep a 


flower fresh for several days while in — 7 i =e 
transit. nr ® VALE 81 an J £ 
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How to Make Your Suburban | 
Home a Success } A = 


HE man of moderate means as well 

as the man with millions has a de- 

sire for the scenic beauty of the country, 
which finds expression in homes ranging 
all the way from a lot with a few flowers, 
to the country estate. Each in its way 





serves to gratify this desire. By success- ni it —_ : . ws hay 

ful administration let us mean that the 

lawns are well kept, the walks and drives H ? h Id beca 

are in order, the shrubs and flower beds aven t you caug t co se some 
and the garden are free from weeds. d Id ? h ? 

First of all, have your residence and out- oor wouidn t stay s ut ° 

buildings properly located. There is noth- . r gr ) . : 

. gs ; 7G ' c oor Check is the 
ing that adds so much beauty and at the HE Genuine ale x Tow ne Blount | 

same time cuts down the expense of a standard door closing device of the world. It closes doors 
place like an economic arrangement. gently, quickly, silently. 

Many a man has become disgusted with J p ‘St siaisienin shen nibililien uit tulitanl 
his place because it never seemed to be How about applying one on your with attachment for holding the door open 
in order. You have seen many places Front Entrance Door Door to Rear Hall at any desired position. 

where the whole arrangement reminded Outside Kitchen Door Nursery Door They are one of the world’s greatest 
you of a horticultural junk shop without Side Entrance Door Den Door ee pr geen 0 = the — — 
. a ji : satisfacti ( who use doors, n 
shape or system. Vegetables arid flowers Blount Door Checks are almost rapa. Fe a 


buying your door check imsist that it bears 


growing together, the lawns cut up with human: and they never forget. the name Yale & Towne, 


figure shaped flower beds as crosses, stars, 
etc. Perhaps you will find board boxes or 


wooden edges to the beds. All these The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


things tend to lessen the character of the 







Made in several sizes—for ail weights of doors—your hardware dealer can supply you. 


The Makers of Local Offices : 9 Murray Street 
Thi . Chicago, 74 East Randolph St. 
place. This patchwork method is always Yale Products San Francisco, 706 Phelan Bldg. New York, U.S.A. 


the most expensive and totally lacking in 
taste or art. Flower beds edged with field 











stone are in bad taste and never in keep- q ee RS a or Terrace CALIFORNIA Pe 
: < . ill a. ‘ y sowing the za 
ing with any design of a bed. By far vine Lawn producer KA L AHA PRIVET Best of the Hedge Plants—an ideal hedge 
best way to make a flower bed is to cut Comes up anv - reds is soil and moisture. - thang a a ME ay ae 
out the shape and size out of a well-kept Seed anc ly mixed to produce mar- is generally known and universally popular Particularly suitable tee 
. . velous raise its great efficiency. private grounds. Perfectly hardy and almost evergreen. Large stock. 
sod, letting the dirt come almost flush common seed, Ask for eg oe. a. .; Fell —" gain a season. Write to-day 
it] t] ‘ ; C mid % e a Lawn.” or Free Catalogue o rees, Vines, etc. 
with the top of the sod. Good taste de ARTHUR J. COLLINS 
7 S ; - ze Ave. i 
mands no greater demarkation of the bed tock yards, Chicago, Ill. > it” ail Box Y¥, |§ MOORESTOWN, N. J. 
and lawn than this. It is much the sim- 


become dilapidated. When using the **CHICAGO-FRANCIS’’ Combined Clothes Dryer and Laundry 
Perhaps the most important of all is Stove. Clothes are dried without extra expense, as the waste heat from the laundry 


pler way and there is nothing about it to e NO DELAY TO GET THE CLOTHES DRY ON WASH DAY 





tl law WwW ll . id h of stove dries the clothes. Can furnish stove suitable for burning wood coal or gas 

1e€ iawn. e all enjoy a wide stretch o Dries the clothes as perfectly as sunshine. Especially adapted for use in Residences 

green. Make your lawns seem as large as Apartment Buildings and Institutions. All Dryers are built to order in various 

possible. Do not cut them up with beds sizes and can be made to fit almost any laundry room. Write today for descriptive 

of flowering annuals, they have no place circular and our handsomely illustrated No. 12 catalog. Address are agg 

ona lawn. where nearly everything like CHICA GO DRYER co. OR SHANNON atl co. 
: * 630 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 124 Lexington Ave,, REW YORK CITY 
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“tryout” 


but he had us build this small on 


himself that a greenhouse gives all the fun and satisfaction we say it does. 
and lose 


mcd arr inged that it can be enlarged economically 
\ plan that is planned ahead, as it were 
would like a tryout house? 
e¢ us at once we will send you a catalog by 


se ought to be up in six weeks or so 
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WHEN IN BOSTON STAY AT THE 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., 
A high 


distance telephone in every room 


Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteous attention. 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE, PROPRIETOR. 


EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 
class, modern house, Intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine, 


Long 











SUN 


Any Latitude 





DIALS 


E. 8. MEYROWITZ, 101 East 23d St., New York 
Branches: New York, Minneapolis, Si. 


'_PROTECT 


coverings from injury. 
| tify your furniture by 
| Onward Sliding Furni 
ano Shoes in place 


A Beautiful Illustrated Book- 
let, “WHERE SUN DIALS 
ARE MADE,” sent upon re- 
Estimates furnished. 


your dealer will not 
Write us 








Paul, London, Paris 





~- Onward Mf. 
Menasha, Wisconsin, U.S. A, 
Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 


Your floors 


and floor 


Also beau- 
using Glass 
ture and Pi- 
of casters. 


Made in 110 styles and sizes, If 


supply you 
g- Co. 
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FURNITURE 






























[ is far from our intention to create 
the impressi 


on that our stock is 

high priced. It is, however, ex- 

clusive in design, and it is also true that 

1] we have had the patronage of the most 


and particular 


people in 
all parts of the country 


] discriminating 


Che reputation of our furniture has 
been built upon distinctive features, such 
as, the simple artistic lines of our de- 
signs, solid construction, and a variety 
of custom finishes 

< Our cottage furniture is especially 

) adapted for both Shore or Country 

houses where a simple, harmonious and 

artistic effect is desired, conforming 

| with the surroundings, and yet not sac- 
| 


rihcing one’s comfort 


Shipments are carefully crated, insur- 
ing safe delivesy 
Send for complete set of over 200 


—_—_— 


illustrations 


MANUFACTURERS 
32 Canal Street - ~ 





\\ 
,— 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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the trees and shrubbery borders are pe- 
rennial. Aside from cutting up the lawn, 
their usual early autumn decay make the 
lawns look unsightly. There is a great 
deal of beauty to the angular shape of the 
shrubs when the leaves have fallen. The 
bare forms of the trees against the au- 
fumn sky are picturesque indeed; but a 
bed of dying tlowers has nothing in com- 
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STREET 


An acre lot planned to give individuality to 
the grounds and giving most attention to the 
place where most time is spent 


mon with these. Keep the lawn centers 
open, they are interesting and cheerful. 

Place your residence and out-buildings 
so they can be reached in the quickest and 
most natural way, keeping in mind the 
decorative individuality of your grounds. 
You will be much on your front porch and 
in your living room, and it is from these 
points, to a large degree, that you will 
enjoy your open lawns. Your out-build- 
ings should be of easy access from your 
residence, but screened off as much as 
possible with trees and high growing 
shrubs. 
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COMFY 


Footwear 


















The Peerless 


A Comfy-Felt slipper, trimmed with ribbon in 
colors to match. Very handsome and of course 
very “comfy.” 

Women’s, Black, Red, Brown, Light 
and Dark Gray, Purple, Wine, Old 
Rose, Lavender, Taupe, Pink, Wis- 
taria and Light Blue.........+++-- $1.50 

Delivered 


‘1h: 


Picture Comfys | 
For Children 

Dutch Kids and Rabbit......... Brown, Blue 

OO ee ee Red, Pink, Light Biue 


Misses’ $1.25, Child’s $1.10 
Delivered 


Price 




















The Tailor-Made 


Women’s, Navy Blue, Light and Dark Price 

Gray, Red, Wine, Brown and Black... $1.25 

Men’s, Red, Brown, Navy Blue, Dark Gray. $1.50 

Delivered 

Send for our handsome illustrated Catalogue No. 46, 
showing many new styles. 








Dan’! Green Felt Shoe Co. 
110-112 East 13th St., New York 


























Smoky Fireplaces 


Made to Draw 


Your Particular chimney problem studied by 
experts, and estimates given withoutcharge. The 
work is undertaken with this understanding: 
We will not accept payment unless successful. 
Kitchen ventilating systems, preventing cooking odors. 
FREDERIC N. WHITLEY ‘veiree: anc 


Contractor 
208 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Now let us study this design of an 
acre lot with reference to all these details. 
Your place or the place that you may have 
in mind may not be like this one in shape 
or extent, but nevertheless it will lend it- 
self to this style of treatment, which is 
our main object. 

The drive, which is both walk and drive, 
enters from one side and the out-buildings 
are reached without cutting across the 
main lawn. In going to or leaving your 
garage (G) you pass your residence with- 
out going some roundabout way. Your 
residence is so located that you have the 
best possible view of your lawns from 
your front porch (F. P.) and your living 
room (L. R.), while at the same time your 
out-buildings are so close that you ex- 
perience no inconvenience. The residence 
must, to a very large degree, be consid- 
ered as being diagrammatic, for in this 
matter individual taste plays so impor- 
tant a part, that at best suggestions are 
only safeguards. There are some features 
of a suburban home that make it enjoy- 
able. By means of our sketch let us study 
some of these features. The summer 
porch (S. P.) is fitted up with removable 
screens and used for a summer dining 


room, This porch is close to the pantry 
(P). Through the kitchen hall (H.) you 
have easy access to the drying yard 
(D. Y.) and the vegetable garden 
(V. G.). The front entrance is by way 


of the front porch, or you may use the 
carriage entrance (E.) at your discretion. 
The living room is a good size and 
through a bay overlooks a wide stretch 
of lawn. These details are important and 
must be worked out carefully, for they 
have much to do with the success of your 
home. The residence and home grounds 
are correlated and must be worked out 


together. (C. L.) and (T. L.) are cro- 
quet and tennis lawns. 
The garage (G.) and hen _ house 


(H. H.) are so located that the yards 
(Y.) are together with only a fence be- 
tween them, but connected with a wide 
gate so the two yards can be thrown into 
one if you have no occasion to use them 
separately, thus giving you a larger hen 
park. The out buildings are located 
closely to the garden, so that all manure 
and compost can easily be drawn out on 
the garden at the proper time, and which 
aids very materially in making your gar- 


den a success. 
The garden contains irteen frui 
The garden ntait thirt fruit 
trees. I, 2, 3, 4 are Early Richmond, 


Black Tartarian, Elkhorn and May Duke 
cherry trees. 5 and 6 are summer apples, 
Red Astrachan and Yellow Transparent. 
7 and 8 are autumn apples, Fameuse 
(Snow apple) and Duchess of Oldenburg. 
g and 10 are winter apples, Baldwin and 
Jonathan. 11 is Hyslop’s crab apple. 12 
and 13 are Kieffer and Seckel pears. 
Small fruits, such as black and red rasp- 
berries, gooseberries and currants, are 
planted in variety on the outside of the 
garden walks. The grape arbor that cov- 
ers the center garden walk (G. A.) is 
covered with Concord, Delaware and 


In writing to advertisers please mention House ann GARDEN. 
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Add to your own 
pleasure this year by present- 
ng a gift that conveys the | 
value of intrinsic merit as 
well as the thought of per- 
sonal sentiment. 


SGlobeWernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


in Sheraton and other art styles of 
real mahogany and beautifully fig- 
ured oak are always acceptable as 
holiday gifts, being as decorative as they 
are useful in the home. 


Art catalogue containing many clever 
suggestions for Individual Christmas 
Libraries mailed on request. Also copy 
of Hamilton W. Mabie’s new. booklet 
“‘The Blue. Book of Fiction.’’ Such 
publications will help you solve the 
holiday problem. Prompt Shipments 
and Freight Prepaid Everywhere. 
Address Dept. H. G. 


The Globe=Wernicke Co., 


. . . 
Cincinnati 
Branch Stores: 

New York, 380-382 Broadway Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 
Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut Street 
Washington, 1218-1220 F. Street, N. W. 

Chicago, 231-235 80. Wabash Avenue 
Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Avenue, East 
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THREAD are made seam- 


less, of pure wool 
and or camel's hair, 


THRUM i=2"ywidthupto 
RUGS 16 FEET 


' i and in any length, color or combin- 
ation of colors. 65 regular shades 
| —any other shading madeto match. 
Send for color card and 
name of nearest dealer. 


“You choose Thread & Thrum Work Shop 


the colors, we'll Auburn, N. Y 
make the rug." 
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Niagara grapes. A nice strawberry bed 


‘ : . could be planted in the southwest corner 
A . 94, GUARANTEED of the garden. This scheme gives you 
PLUMBING quite a variety of fruit and a quantity 

FIXTURE S that will supply a large family table 


throughout the entire year. The walks 
are three feet wide and constructed of 
coal cinders laid to a depth of three 
inches. On either side the walks are bor- 
dered with a strip of sod a foot wide, 
which serves to keep your walks well 
lined up. Here you may grow all manner 
of vegetables to suit your taste. Do not, 
however, grow the same vegetables on 
the same plot for more than two succes- 
sive years, change them about. A. good 
deal of green stuff from the garden can 
be thrown into the hen park for the hens, 
for this will help them to stand confine- 
ment much better. It is never practical 
to let your hens run at large, for they will 
destroy your garden and pester your 
neighbors. 

lowers can best be handled in gardens 
by themselves. The flower garden (F. G.) 
is composed of three beds. The center 
bed is eight feet by fifteen feet, the two 
end beds are eight feet by ten feet. The 
row of cherry trees and a privet hedge 
forms a background and separates the 
flower garden from the vegetable garden. 
A perennial border between the flower 
beds and the hedge runs the entire length 
of the hedge and ends in a bank of high 
growing perennials at the north end of 
the flower garden, which serves also to 
screen the vegetable garden from the 
flower garden. These beds can be filled 
with bulbs in the fall to give you your 
first spring bloom. Subsequently, when 
the bulbs are done blooming the bulbs 
should be removed and the beds filled with 
bedding plants that will bloom all sum- 
mer. The perennial border is composed 
of the hardiest perennials, of which we 
might name, Golden Glow, Japan and 
German Iris, Achillea in variety, Colum- 
bine, Perennial Asters, Campanula or 
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. ¢ OUR BATHROOM equipment should be selected 


with the same thought as you give to the design 
of the house itself. Sanitary assurance, attractive designs 
and long service are all serious considerations. Every bath- 
room should be beautiful as well as serviceable. No equip- 
ment offers so complete and satisfactory a solution of every 
phase of the bathroom problem as “Standard” plumbing fixtures. 


Genuine “Staedard™ fixtures for the Home and for School, Office Buildings, Public Institutions, 
ete., are identified by the Green and Gold Label with the exception of baths bearing the Red and 
Black Label, which, while of the first quality of manufacture, have a slightly thinner enameling, and 
thus meet the requirements of those who demand “Standard” quality at lessexpense. All “Standard” 









fixtures with care will lastalifetime. And, no fixture is genuine unless t/ bears the guarantee label. . r 
eee oe , ™ Bellflower, Lily of the Valley, Hardy 
Send for a copy our beautiful catalog “Modern Bathrooms.” It will prove of invalu ) * be . . 
ein the planning of your bathroom, kitchen or laundry Many modelrooms I hlox and there are hundreds of other 
ating from $78 to $600 This valuable book is sent for 6 cents postage. 


good varieties to select from. 

The drive can be made very cheaply 
and lasting by excavating to a depth of 
nine inches and filling in with six inches 
of coarse coal cinders for the first laver 
and a three inch layer of good gravel for 
the top coat. It is quite essential that you 
give the drive a good crown, as it serves 
for both walk and drive, and it is impor- 
tant that the surface water runs off quick- 


THE NORFOLK CHAIR Ag they the drive will always be dry 


The lawn plantations will vary, as will 
SPECIAL PRICE FOR $5 25 all other plantations, with the locality. In 
CHRISTMAS DELIVERY . general we may say that all shrubs plant- 








Standard Sanitary Df.Co. — Dept. go PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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F. O. B.--N. Y. 


Cretonne Cushion, Arm Rest and Magazine Pocket. ed close to the residence should be of a 

Shipped on receipt of Money Order or N. Y. Draft. low growing character, so as not to ob- 

Our willow furniture is strong, durable and will last for years, comprises struct any view from the house. Among 

chairs, rockers, divans and many novelties all of which can be finished to these can be mentioned Dwarf Barberry, 

match any color scheme. Indian Currant, Snowberry, Spiraeas, etc. 

MINNET & CO., Established 1898 Shrubs in the background of the border 

Seat 20 in. x 20 in. 367 Lexington Avenue, (Bet. 40th & 4ist Streets) NEW YORK so they shall serve to screen out any ob- 


Back 34 in. Factory:—CARLSTADT, N. J Send today for Illustrated Catalogue 











jectionable features that may be beyond 
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Just alittle 


every day 
makes the 
LightTouch 


oflarc 


| gpeuite Sef iciency 


& nd 
No Three 0 Clock Fatigue 


T seems shorter to the oper- 

ator and so actually is shorter, 
for the light, quick, easy touch 
of the Monarch machine makes 
each day seem shorter than it 
can possibly seem with any 
other typewriter. The old 
three o’clock fatigue is forgot- 
ten and the day is finished with 
more work done, easier than’ 
ever. ‘That means efficiency 
and more profit for the business. 


Write us and we will write you. 


Better yet, Jet our nearest 
representative show you the 
Monarch. If he isn’t near 
enough and you know of a 
good salesman, send us his 
name and address. 

THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 


Executive Offices: 
Monarch Type- 
writer Building, 

300 Broadway, 
New York. 
Canadian 
Offices: 
Toronto, 
Montreal, 
Branches and 
dealers in all countries. . 

















APPLE The healthier the tree, the better the 
fruit. The longer trees are sprayed 


with ‘“Scalecide,” the more  beau- 
GROWING tiful, healthful and fruitful they be- 

come. ‘“Scalecide” is the acknowl- 
edged leader of all soluble oils—the only one containing 
distinct fungicidal properties. ‘“Scalecide”’ will posi- 
tively kill all soft-bodied sucking insects without injury 
to the tree. Let us prove these statements. Send toda 
for free booklet “Scalecide—the Tree Saver.’ A 
dress B. G. PRATT CO., Mfg. Chemists, 50 Church St., 
N. Y. City. 











UNITED STATES MOTOR COMPANY 


Columbia Stoddard-Dayton 

Maxwell Liberty-Brush 

Brush Brush Delivery 
Freight and 


Sampson 35 Sampson jycji/-+) Motors “ 
48 West Gist St., at B’way, N. Y. City 




















you. High growing shrubs with trees 
serve to break the skyline. Among these 
we might mention, Philadelphus, Honey- 
suckle, Lilac, Ailanthus, Sumach. Some 
that are not so high growing and which 
belong in the foreground of these borders 
are Dogwoods, Weigelias, Privet, High- 
bush Cranberry, Forsythia and many 
others that we might mention if we had 
in mind some specific locality. 

The keynote to your success will be 
your general arrangement. Economy and 
art are always on good terms and do not 
be afraid to mix them. I feel sure that 
every suburban home-builder that will 
carry out these suggestions will find that 
their home will become their pride, a 
pleasure spot and a success. 





Instantaneous and Automatic Hot 
Water 


The problem of having sufficient hot 
water for the bath, kitchen, or laundry, 
at a moment’s notice, is one with which 
even the large householder has had to 
struggle; cooks are fallible when it comes 
to keeping the kitchen range hot enough 
for a boiler always full of hot water. 
One of the greatest blessings that any 
householder can desire is the instantane- 
ous automatic hot water heater, which 
has now reached such a state of perfec- 
tion that once installed you need never 
worry about hot water question. The 
complete heater may be installed in any 
house where gas is available. One need 
only turn a hot water faucet to have im- 
mediately hot water pour forth in abun- 
dance. The heater itself, which resembles 
a small furnace, is installed in the base- 
ment or cellar. It has no connection with 
the kitchen boiler, and it has no boiler of 
its own. [Prospective house builders will 
do well to make arrangements to include 
one of these automatic heaters in their 
specifications.]| The price varies from 
$80 to $160, depending upon the number 
of faucets to be supplied. The $80 heater 
supplies three gallons of hot water a min- 
ute, with connections for bathroom, 
kitchen and laundry. The heater is easily 
installed in houses already built, the con- 
nections being made with hot water pipes 
direct with the heater instead of with the 
boiler in the kitchen. The workings of 
the heater, although apparently quite mar- 
velous, are in reality, simple. The heater 
contains a series of coils of copper pipe, 
through which cold water is drawn from 
the water mains. Beneath these coils is 
a powerful set of gas burners. When a 
faucet is turned on the cold water from 
the mains instead of proceeding directly 
into the kitchen boiler in the old way and 
forcing the hot water through the open 
faucet, forces itself through the coils 
above the burners, becoming instantly hot 
with contact as it proceeds through these 
coils and then to the open faucet. Closing 
the faucet shuts off the burners, as open- 


writing to advertisers please mention House and GARDEN. 


PUT HITCHINGS 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 
GUTTERS 
ON YOUR HOUSE 


HEY are made of cast iron 
in two styles. One forms 
part of the cornice mould- 


ing, the other is the regular half- 
round, hanging shape. ‘These gut- 


ters will not rust out. Outlast even 
copper gutters. Not affected by 
salt air or acid conditions. Easy to 
put up—no soldering necessary. 
Joints are leak tight and stay tight. 
Made for all styles of roofs, no 
matter how many angles and turns. 
These gutters are the same kind 
that are used extensively in Eng- 
land. Many have been in use there 
over a hundred years. To show 
you their exact size, shape and 
thickness, we will send you, at our 
expense, short lengths of both the 
moulded face and half- round gut- 
ters, along with a circular giving 
complete information. 
Write for these samples and cir- 
culars. 


This is the moulded face 
style. It is made in lengths 
of 6 feet and is 5 inches wide and 3 deep 








HITCHINGS & COMPANY 


Write to our General Office 
Meadow St., Elizabeth, N. J. 




















SHEEP MANURE 


Dried and pulverized. No waste and no weeds. 
Best fertilizer for lawns, gardens, trees, shrubs, 
vegetables and fruit. 


_ barrel, freight, prepaid apna 
of Missouri River, Cash with or- 
der Write for interes bookl 
$4.00 pew pans ra bo re — 
THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO. 
25 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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If you want your ee 


torepresent your taste and ideals you will enjoy 


THE HOUSE: BEAUTIFUL 


It tells you by word and picture how others have made their 
homes both distinctive and livable. Profiting by their examples, 
you can go a step further and achieve effects in your home that 
would be impossible without the expert advice you receive from 
month to month in The House Beautiful. 


It will tell you what color to tint your dining room, etc.; what disposition to 


make of a basement or attic chamber; how to know good furniture; how to care 
for your lawn and home surroundings, and many other things you want to know. 
kach issue contains 64 pages with 15 splendid features written by experts and 


beautifully illustrated TRIAL OFFER 
With Complimentary Portfolio 

The ibscription price is $3.00 per year But to introduce The House 
Beautiful to new readers, we are making a special trial offer, outlined below 
For $1.00 we will send you The House Beautiful for FIVE months, 
beginning with the current issue, and also make you a present of 
“The House Beautifal Portfolio of Interior Decoration.” The Port 
folio is a collection of plates, many in colors, picturing and 
describing rooms which are unusually successful in their decoration 
and furnishing The Portfolio alone is a prize money could not 
ordinarily purchas 

lo avail yourself of this offer, cut out the attached coupon, 
pin a one dollar bill to it, fill in your name and address and 
mail it to-day to 


HERBERT S, STONE, Publisher, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, N.Y, City 

















WHEN PLANNING TO BUILD you will find it of grcat value to first make 
, a careful ¢ t study of the illustrations of hous ete that have been ce- 
7 ~. e acned and built by a ««4er of leading architects and to also learn sAcir ideas 
regarding the best interior arrangement and the most appropriate furnishings 
This important information, which would greatly aid you in deciding about 
vonmer » building plans. when you take them up with your own architect and 
builder, can easily be obtained from the reurra/ Aundred exterior and interior 
designe that are beautifully illustrated in the last six numbers of the 


Architectural fiecord satin National Magazine for 


hitects, Owners and Builders 
A powerful Basiness-Producer for these firms whose products are used la building- 
construction or equipment. Guaranteed circulation ereeeds 10,000 menthir. 


In these «ix gumbers are illustrated and described the numerous building 





specialties that add very much to the comfort, convenience and value of the 
modern home, without materially increasing the initial cost; and (/A:s informa 
tien “ao: mean the of many dollars to ror OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
We have « limited supply of these eete of six —_— which are tavaluable hy those who expect . 
© build or make alterationa, Although the raw e is $1.50. we mak offer of $1.00 | r 3 } +g 
m the eis, while the sets last, if you will menti - Hot SE AND GARDEN. ‘They will soon be (Core — | Bevond 
Send us your order today; tomorrow may be too lat Fs oL = Press 
This $1.00 Sheuld Save You Hundreds oe 
epee ar, te BAL REOORD, 2 Metropolitan Apnex, New York 
cloned . . for which please mail your last six numbers (including the October OOUNTRY 
HOUSE NUMBER), according to special offer in HOUSE AND GARDEN 


Name , Address 
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ing it lighted them. There is absolutely 
no waste in the gas. It is not lighted until 
the minute the water is needed; it is ex- 
tinguished the minute enough has been 
drawn. There is, of course, a tiny pilot 
light which burns all the time, in waiting 
for the signal from some faucet to light 
the large burners; but this pilot does not 
burn more than ten cents worth of gas a 
month. For sixty gallons of scalding hot 
water a day, the cost, including the pilot 
light, is about three dollars a month. This 
will supply the average small household 
with all the hot water necessary. When 
one takes into consideration that to sup- 
ply sixty gallons of hot water a day with 
coal as fuel, would cost a considerably 
greater sum per month plus the labor, 
the inevitable dust and dirt, and the 
added kitchen heat, one can readily see 
the advantage from an economical side as 
well as from that of comfort. 


K. N. B. 


The Investigations of the Agricul- 
tural Department 


A> scientific farming advances we tind 
further assistance from the Agri- 
cultural Department. The experimenta- 
tion carried on in investigating the spread 
of contagious diseases affecting farm 
stock is of the greatest value at a time 
when the subject is not completely under- 
stood. For instance, a recent farmer’s 
bulletin (473) contains an important and 
most comprehensive statement of facts on 
bovine tuberculosis, The bulletin deals 
with the history, nature, symptoms of the 
disease ; how it spreads, how a herd is in- 
fected, the tuberculin test, and its preven- 
tion and suppression. 

“Tuberculosis,” the bulletin states, “‘is 
a widespread disease affecting animals 
and also man. Human beings and cattle 
are its chief victims, but there is no kind 
of animal that will not take it. Hogs and 
chickens are quite often affected; horses, 
sheep, and goats being affected but: sel- 
dom, however. 

The disease is contagious. It spreads 
from cow to cow in a herd until most of 
them are affected. It is slow in develop- 
ing and may not become noticeable for 
months or even years. The tuberculin 
test, which cannot do harm to the healthy 
cow, reveals the germ in a few hours, and 
always proves successful when in the 
hands of an experienced veterinarian.” 

“The disease is common among hogs,” 
the bulletin goes on. “The public abat- 
toirs report that a serious percentage of 
hogs inspected is found to be tuberculous. 
The losses among cattle and hogs are 
enormous, amounting to millions of dol- 
lars annually.” 

Turning to the infection of human be- 
ings with the tuberculosis germ through 
cattle, the bulletin says: “Milk is the staple 
food of infants and young children and is 
usually taken in the raw state. If this 
milk is taken from a tuberculous cow it 
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may contain millions of living tubercle 
germs. Young children fed on such milk 
often contract the disease, and it is a fre- 
quent cause of death among them. 

“Meat from tuberculous cattle is not so 
likely to convey the infection, for several 
reasons. It does not so frequently contain 
the germs; cooking destroys those that 
may be present, and, lastly, meat is not 
consumed by very young children.” 

As to the spread of the disease, the bul- 
letin says: “Sooner or later the tubercu- 
lous cow begins to give off the germs of 
the disease. The germs escape by the 
mouth and nose, the bowels, in the milk, 
and in discharges from the genital organs. 
When the germs are being given off in 
any of these ways, the disease is known as 
open tuberculosis.” 

The bulletin concludes with: “Dark, 
dirty, crowded stables are favorable to 
tuberculosis. Under these conditions the 
disease spreads rapidly and is only kept 
out with difficulty. 

“Clean, airy, well-lighted stables, on the 
other hand, are unfavorable to the devel- 
opment of the disease. If brought into 
such a stable it does not spread so rapidly 
and is not so difficult to get rid of as in 
the first case. 

“A well-built, sanitary stable need not 
be made of expensive material or of elab- 
orate design, but should have plenty of 
light, air, and drainage. 

“Light is very important. Direct sun- 
light is a great destroyer of germ life. 
Tubercle bacilli soon die if exposed to 
sunlight. It is a disinfectant, always 
ready to work without cost.” 


Naming the Country Home 


HE return to nature has been the so- 
cial phenomenon of the last decade. 

Our grandfathers—or our grand- 
mothers, rather—herded in great hotels, 
at Long Branch or Saratoga; our fathers 
“took trips’ to Florida, or the Pacific 
Coast; but we, of this generation, are not 
content merely to visit the country, we 
want to own a bit of it. We covet a 
place where we may build a bungalow, 
or moor a houseboat, or, at least, pitch 
a tent; a place that we may call our own, 
and this very calling necessitates a name. 
So, when once the spot is selected and 
the tabernacle rests, the question is “What 
shall we name the summer home?” 

Simple as the question sounds, it is, by 
no means, easy to answer. There are, it 
is true, hundreds of names to select from, 
but to find the one, attractive, euphonious, 
unhackneyed and, above all, suitable, is 
becoming more and more difficult. 

In Adam’s diary—that interesting docu- 
ment that Mr. Mark Twain has saved to 
us from oblivion—Adam tells how Eve 
went about naming all the creatures in 
the garden from their “looks.” She called 
the dodo, a “dodo” because it looked like 
a dode. This intuitive method is really 
the one that should be applied in naming 























the midst of winter. 


Don't think because your walks are 
frozen hard that the ground under the 
trees is. We work all winter among 
the trees in our nursery, and what we 
can do there we can do for you—and 
do it economically. 


Of course, if you prefer to have us 
send your trees from our nursery— 
fine, sturdy, root-pruned trees—we 
will gladly do that. But in either case, 
now is the time to plant big ever- 











Isaac Hicks and Son, Westbury, L. I. 
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Moving a Big Pine on the estate of the late William C. Whitney. Tree on rollers moved by rope and 
tackle blocks 


A Novel Winter Tree Planting Suggestion 


Right around your place within a radius of say 10 miles, 
haven't you seen Pines, Cedars and various wild trees that 
you wished were on your grounds ? 
Then why don’t you, and we will move them for you now in 


Can you buy them? 


Do it with our special tree moving apparatus and the as- 
sistance of your team, or one we will hire from a local man. 


greens, 6 to 40 feet high. Don’t put 
it off till spring, for the chances are 
the spring rush will make you put it 
off till fall—and then put off till spring 
and so on. Get it done, and have us 
do it for you. Send for our catalog— 
Winter Evergreen Moving—if you 
can’t come and talk it over with us at 
our Westbury nursery. We are only 
40 minutes’ train ride from New York. 
or it’s a beautiful motor ride, and we 
are right on the Jericho Turnpike. 












FINEST NEW DAHLIAS 


direct from Holland 


Last Spring we sold a large quantity of the lates, 





dahlia creations to American flower lovers. I, ’ s 
addition we brought over a quantity of the leadin | 2 
new varieties and planted them in our own¢ ~~ y 


grounds, outside Philadelphia, acclimating 
them to soil and climate. Among the varieties 
are the following Wonderful New Dahlias intro- 
duced by us. 
The new decorative Dahlia PRINCESS JULIANA 
received en award of merit, R. H. 8., London, 
1910 and a first-class certificate, Amsterdam, 
1909. The finest decorative dahlia ever in- 
troduced $1.50 each. 
Our New Dwarf Paeony Dahilas. The ideal bed- 
ding plant, 20 inches high, literally covered 
with Paeony Dahlias of the finest sorts for 

surposes. 60c. each, $5.00 per dozen 
Dearf Mignon Dablins, A new strain of very “PRINCESS JULIANA” 
dwarf habit /15 inches high); producing a profusion of single flowers, from 
June until frost. Received five first-class certificates and five awards of 
merit at Amsterdam. 75c. each, $3.50 for six. 
Send for a copy of our Dahlia leaflet. Order early, for Spring delivery, 
before acclimated stock is exhausted. 

Gt. van Waveren and Kruijft, 





American Branch House, 142 North 13th St. Louls Berger, Mgr. 


Philadeiphia, Pa,, U. S. A. 


Home Offices and Nurseries: Sassenheim, (Haariem,) Holland, Other 


Branches; Moscow, Russia; Leipsec, Germany: Buenos Ayres, 
Argentine Republic; London, England; Guteburg, Sweden. 
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Make Ideal Christ- 
Baskets mas Gifts. Write 
for Catalogue. 

Burlington Willow Ware Shops 
207 Washington St. Burlington, lowa 














THORBURN’S BULBS 


Largest and Finest assortment of high grade bulbs and 
roots in America. — Send for catalogue — mailed free. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 33 Barclay St., New York 

















R AT Killed by Science 


| DANYSZ 
Send for particulars. 1 tube 75c., 
3 tubes $1.75, per dozen $6.00, VIRUS 


Independent Chemical Company, 72 Front St., New York 
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MRS. HUMPHREY WARD 


Author of “Robert Elsmere’’ 


has written a sequel to that novel which so stirred England and America 


“The Case of 
Richard Meynell” 


€ For twenty years Mrs. Ward has written no book so important 
and vitally interesting as this. The publishers, while they fully 
realize the seriousness of the statement, believe that “The Case of 
Richard Meynell” is a greater work than “Robert Elsmere.” It 
represents the more mature and vivid statement of questions which 
are being propounded in all countries where people are awake to 
changing conditions in all churches and all sects. 


€ Asa story, the career of Richard Meynell is vastly absorbing, and 
the statement of the new conditions twenty years after Elsmere’s 
time is powerful in the telling, as well as important. 


A book for a whole generation of readers 


Six photogravure Illustrations. Fixed price, $1.35 (postage 14c.) 


GARDEN CITY DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


NEW YORK 














HAND BRAIDED RUGS 


ANTIQUES 


AND 


Send 4c. in stamps for catalog and lists 


RALPH WARREN BURNHAM 


IPSWICH IN MASSACHUSETTS 











In writing to advertisers please mention House anp GARDEN. 


the country home. What reader of Mr. 
Kipling’s exquisite story, “An Habitation 
Enforced,” will ever forget “Friars Par- 
dons,” and the five farms, “Griffons,” 
“Rocketts,” “Burnt House,” “Gate An- 
stey,” and the “Home Farm,” that made 
up the estate? Does not every one of 
them look exactly like its name! If pos- 
sible, then, decide exactly what the coun- 
try home “looks Jike” and the question is 
self-answered. 

First, study its location. If set on a 
hill, “Hill Top,” “Hill Side,” “Hill Slope,” 
“Hill Crest,” “Watch Hill,” “Beacon Hill,” 
are a few of the possible combinations. 
If one does not care for the word “hill,” 
one of the many synonyms may be substi- 
tuted, as “Rise,” “slope,” “peak,” “sum- 
mit,” “brae,” “barrow ;” if sandy, “dune ;” 
and, if high and rocky, the old English 
“tor.” 

Possibly the cottage is near a stream or 
waterfall. Then “brook,” “beck,” “burn,” 
“cascade,” “falls,” “springs,” are a few 
of the words that may enter into the name. 
If in an open field, “meadow,” “mead,” 
“heath,” “terrace,” “valley,” and “fen;” 
if in the wood, “glen,” “forest,” “wood,” 
“grove,” and “thicket.” 

These words may be prefixed to “cot- 
tage,” “cote,” “place,” “lodge,” “house,” 
“cabin,” “hall,” “court,” “camp”—what- 
ever name may fit the particular form of 
domicile; or to one of the much liked 
English endings ;--“croft,” “wold,” “crest,” 
“more,” “mere,” “wood,” “chester,” or 
“stead.” Again, these English endings 
may be suffixed to names of trees, flowers 
or birds, making another long list. Any 
tree will form the basis of an attractive 
name, only be sure that it is the character- 
istic tree of the place. “Pine,” “fir,” 
“cedar,” “cherry,” “locust,” “chestnut,” 
“elm,” “maple,” “oak,” “briar,” and 
“woodbine” are a very few. The list is 
only limited by the number of species. 
“Briar Cliff,” “Cherry Hedge,” “Willow- 
hurst,” “Hazel Dell,” “Woodbine Cottage,” 
“Elmstead,” “White Birches,” “Laurel 
Hill,” “Oak Bluff,” are examples of such 
names. 

“But,” some one objects, “these names 
are not what the house looks like; they are 
all names of its surroundings. What are 
some of the names that come directly from 
the house itself?” 

It may be named from its material: 
“Cobbles,” “Boulders,” “Shingle,” “Logs,” 
or, like Mr. John Burroughs’ cottage, 
“Slabsides.” It may be named from some 
architectural feature: “Gambrels,” “Dor- 
mers,” “Gables,” “Colonia,” “Ridgepole,” 
“Hearthstone,” “Oriels,” or “Timbers,” or, 
it may combine the color with some other 
characteristic, as, for example: “Red 
Top,” “Gray Stone,” the “White House,” 
“Red Cote,” or like Mr. Cleveland’s Nan- 
tucket home, “Gray Gables.” 

As the summer home is, especially, a 
place of rest and contemplation it is fit- 
ting, if desired, to let the view or exposure 
decide the name. “Sea View,” “Hill 
View,” “Near View,” “Fair View,” “Bon- 
nie View,” “Vista,” “Belle Vue,” “Out- 
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look,” “Overlook,” “Lookout, and “Sun- 
nyside,” “Shadyside,” “Morningside, “ 
“Brightside,” “Daybreak,” “Sunburst,” 
are all significant. 

A play on the owner’s name sometimes 
gives a pleasing touch of individuality. 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s “Biltmore,” Mr. How- 
ard’s “Howardon,” the “Sherwood Forest” 
of the E. E. Sherwood family and Mr. 
Hazard’s amusing “Hap-Hazard” are 
good examples of this class of names. 
The very cleverest one, however, is the 
name of a cottage owned by Mr. Maurice 
Sheppard, “Shieling,” the Hebrides’ word 
for Shepherd’s hut. 

This use of Shieling is suggestive, too, 
of another class of words—those from 
other languages that have appropriate 
meanings. Nothing could be better than 
the Japanese “ Nikko’”—Sunshine—for the 
popular Japanese cottage; the German 
‘Herzheim”’—heart home—just fits the 
Dutch architecture; while no name could 
be prettier or more suitable for a lodge in 
our American forests than some of the 
musical words of our native Indians. 
“Mohegan,” “Minnehaha” (Laughing 
Water), “The Long House,” “Antlers,” 
“Arrow Head,” “Horicon,’ “Uncos,” 
“Manitou,” are a few of these names. 
The lover of Cooper will easily add to the 
list. 

From Cooper the search leads to other 
books and authors, for there is real joy 
in linking the place of rest and leisure with 


HARDWARE FOR HOMES OF REFINEMENT 


one’s favorite poem or romance. Of la : iit 
course the setress of “Baffin’s Tower” Knobs and escutcheons with simple ornament are popular, particularly for Colonial, 
course the mistress oO Orn S Dower Craftsman and Mission homes. We illustrate a few designs only. Others are illustrated in booklet 
will have a set of Dickens on her shelves, OK 17 Copy on request. 

as the owner of “Kenilworth,” “Melrose,” P. & F. CORBIN 

or “Woodstock” will bring her Scott with New Brirain, CONNECTICUT 

her. It was the boy of the family who P. & F. Corsin P. & F. Corbin P. & F. Corpin 
names the summering place on one of the of Chicago of New York Philadelphia 


Thousand Islands, “Treasure Island,” 
and the grandfather who christened an- 
other one “Ellerslie,” from his own boy- 
hood favorite, “The Scottish Chiefs.” 
“Windermere,” “Atlantis,” “Acadie,” 
“Westward Ho,” “Rip Van Winkle” 
what a suggestion of blissful sleep— 
“Rosemary,” “Brook Farm,’ “Avelon,” 
“Appledore,”’ “Valkyrie’ and Madame 
Modjeska’s ““Arden” are all of this class. D 
Sometimes, however, the summer home uster 
is such a deep delight, such a realization (25 Cents Prepaid ) 
of long cherished hopes and plans, that Makes possible 
the owner feels that nothing short of the yy eae Little Country a dustless home. 
expression of his satisfaction in the ac- Write for our 


complishment will serve fora name. This House at Glencoe, Ill. Dust Book “A” 


is naming the summer home for what it and small free 

















HOWARD 


Dustless 








looks like subjectively. A few such names Made better to look at, and better to live sample. 

are. “Rest-well,” “Eureka,” “Eden Bay,” in, by Casements—the window which our It will show youhow 

“Paradise Point,”’ “Joy Land,” “Liberty simple and — new devices have made to make dotien a 

Camp,” “Peace Haven,” “Hope Cottage,” the best by far for the home. vamp aging 

66 ie if eae ee 5 ~ clean a silk skirt in 
Heart s Desire. One couple called the THEY GIVE THE HOME LOOK five minutes, how to 

new cottage in w hich they spent their THEY REALLY VENTILATE clean windows ia a “No Oil to Soil” 
honeym«¢ on a learts Content.” hey NO STICKING OR RATTLING twinkling, to polish pianos and highly finished 
have spent their summers there ever since NO SCREEN TROUBLES =. to —_ <n — dia- 
’ 4 > we : ~ save oO make r 

for thirty years, and - has —_ oor NO CURTAIN TROUBLES r+ rc back if pe saiedintate inate 
Heart’s Content” to them and their chil- HOWARD DUSTLESS DUSTER CO. 
dren. Send for free booket 164-43 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Perhaps this list would not be complete 


without a mention of a class of names that The Casement Hardware Co. HOWARD 


may be called facetious. When witty and 175 N. State Street Chicago, Ill. DUSTLESS-DUSTER 
apt, these names are often amusing, but, : 
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At Old Point Comfort, Virgima 
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f Spend Y Holid H 
‘ re » 
‘ Spen our Holidays Here 
No other place offers such anusaal attractions or 
affords such perfect facilities for rest and recreation. 

First take the Hotel iteclf. Its location is unique ea pool, that bathing in it is next to bathing outdoors. 
at Hampton Roads and F ortress Monroe, in the centre [here is a constantly changing sut ply of pure, fresh, 
of military and naval activities. A glance atthe illustra filtered sea water of an agfeeable temperature. 
tion above show The Chamberlin night at the There are medical and tonic baths, also—of every kind and 


l ukuriou lounging rooms, sun pari rma, etc., make for By day. there are military and naval manoeuvres, trips through 
reat an j comlort ] he sea air i iInvigoralir . surrounding histone country, ¢ It, tennis, b mung, etc. In the 
hick evenmngs, there is dancing for those who wish it. 

Indoor sea bathing in a magnilx ont pool, which 


: ' uist t Sout cook ryst 
rivals in splendor of appointment the baths of Ancient The cuisine is perfect—real Southern cooking—fresh oysters 
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{ and seafo dirom nearby waters fresh vegetables from our own 
Rome, is one of the most enjoyable at id beneficial gardens. Many count the cuisine of The Chamberlin as its first 
features of The Chamberlin. So airy and light is this attraction—the one that lingers longest and fondest in memory. 
f thhly at all Tourist Bureaus 
GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress a enlinang Va. New York Office, '122 Broadway 
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THREE THINGS YOU NEED 


syues Che only sanitary 


method 





caring for garbage, deep in 
the ground mn heavy galvanized 
bucket vith ball No freezing, 
no odors Avoid the battered 

/pous with the root can and seattered refuse result 
ing from removal of frozen econ 
tents Health Demands it. 





loners ~)~7ze_ _ { UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 
*PERGOLA RSI | YNDERFLOOR REFUSE RECEIVER 


_—— ‘Spiral Truss Ribbed ASH BARREL 


— SECOND This clean, convenient 
a KI HARIMANN SANDERS COMRAM Feenene ate = aenes em 


i we or hot water heater 








and yard refuse Fire 
flush with floor Abolish 
Send tor catalogue N P-27 of Pergolas, sua dials e old as barrel 
and garden furniture r P 40 of wood columns THIRD rhe 
Step <<) ~~ ’ 
HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. rae 
cart i » un 


Elston & Webster Avenues, Chicago, III 


tions or aeditene ie Easy to 8 o 
East. office, 1123 Broadway, New York City ' — 


ling to It Ss 80 constructed that it 
» greatest strength and durability 














Exclusive Manulacturers of Without excessiy veig 
Nine years practical use It pays to 
KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS aes 
_ Sele tor Pergolas, porches and aaleatee use. Outwears 20 waz, Hs, STEPHENSON, Mies Mace. 











“It is better to be safe than sorry”—and “Thatcher” heaters are always safe 
: THATCHER “TUBULAR” FURNACE 














Fresh out-door air is 
drawn up through vari- 
ous heated passages into 
the mixing chamber 
above the dome whence, 
thoroughly warmed, 
passes through the dis- 
tributing pipes into the 
various rooms. 


For sixty years the 
Leader in warm air 
heating and ventilating. 
Thoroughly _ scientific 
and hygienic, efficient 
and economical. Dur- 
able and satisfactory. 
Send for catalog and 
testimonials 











New York T HATCHE R Chicago 


FURNACE COMPANY 
ALSO STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATERS, 
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like nicknames, should fit like a glove and 
even then they are only suitable to the 
rough camp, not to the substantial perma- 
nent home. Many of them, too, like “Kill 
Kare,” “Uneeda Rest,” “Hate-to-Quit-It,” 
“Restawhile,” “Dew Drop In,” “Take-It- 
Easy,” have become so common as not 
to have even novelty to recommend them. 
If one cannot coin his own he would bet- 
ter take some straightforward simple name 
that will endear itself with use. 

Another word of caution may not be 
amiss. While it may not be absolutely 
necessary to have the name of the sum- 
mer home fit the locality, at least it should 
not be a misfit. “Crestdale,” for example, 
is a contradiction of terms. One may 
have intended for years to name her sum- 
mer home “Anchorage,” but it certainly 
does not fit a mountain bungalow any 
more than “Wigwam” does the seaside 
cottage. Then, while simple straightfor- 
ward names are usually preferable to ro- 
mantic, highly poetic ones, there is the 
other extreme. “Secluded Quiet” and 
“Good Rest,” for example, are only one 
degree removed from “Comfortable Mat- 
trasses” and “No-Flies-Nor-Mosquitoes,” 
In short, one needs a sense of humor, even 
in naming a country home. 

As there are a few happy mortals who 
can wear ready-made clothes and have 
them look as if made to order, so doubtless 
there are summer houses that can be fitted 
perfectly by ready made-names, and, for 
such, the following list is appended: 

“The Angler,” “Comfort Cottage,” 
“Content” (for a tent), “Bonnie Doon,” 
“Horse Shoe Cottage,” ‘“Shadowland,” 
“Beulah Land,” “Nestledown,” “Home- 
stead,” “Tnglenook,” “Heatherblow,” 
“Mascotte” (good luck), “Bliss House.” 
“Bide-a-wee,” “In Clover,” “Home Nook,” 
“Shady Lawn,” “Breeze Corners,” 
“Meadow Creek,” “Brookside,” “Silver 
Springs,” “Lea Haven,” “North Gate,” 
“High Cliff,” “Green Side,” “Camp Sen- 
tinel,” “The Ledges,” “Echo Camp,” 
“The Fold’—the home of the Lambs; 
“Sunny Brae,’ “Uplands,” “Brown- 
lands,’ “Home Acre,” ‘“Undercliff,” 
“The Breakers,” “Surf Cottage,” “Sea- 
breeze,” “Mizzentop,” “Atlantis,” “West- 
erlea,” “Two Oaks,” “Mabeile Croft,” 
“Dunrobin,” “Crow’s Nest,” “Wild- 
wood,” “Graylook,” “Ethelsbrae,” “Home- 
port,” “Seamoor,” “The Moorings,” 
“Tanglewood,” “Shore Acre,” “Rock 
Hill,” “Brightmore,” “Wendover, 
“Heather Lea,” “The Chestnuts,” “Craig- 
moor,” “Sunnymead,” “Cedarcroft,” “Old 
Pastures,” “Rockfield,” “Quarterdeck,” 
“Dunmere,” “Barrowmere,” “Orchard 
Place,” “Stonetop,” “Hill Stead,” “Burn- 
month” and “Greenlea.” 

May Extis NIcCHOLs. 


The Northern Tradition 


(Continued from page 364) 
fitted to its uses. What difference does 
it make whether windows are in groups 
with mullions between or each a single 
rectangle fitted with small, square panes, 
or the doors round-arched with fan-lhghts 
(Continued on page 416) 
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Dining Table Luxury 


The elegance of the soft surface on 
which dishes and silverware are 
moved in silence is secured by using the 


Peerless 


Asbestos Table Mat 


\ e But, best of all, it will absolutely pro- 
= tect your polished table top from 

















. damage of any kind from hot 
"| "%~.. dishes or spilled liquids. 


Peerless Table Mats are made of 
heavy asbestos boards; neither 
heat or liquid can get through them 
to harm the table. They are made in 
sizes tofit all round, square or oval tables. 
The sections are hinged so they may be 
folded up and put ina drawer. The soft 
flannel coverings are easily removed for 
washing. See the Peerless Table Mat at your dealer’s. 
If he cannot show you the mat bearing this _ 
trade-mark, write us for the address of the RRtiarie 
nearest dealer who can—and our booklet— 
“To the Woman Who Cares.” 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO., 
DePT.213 215 Loomis STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Ideal 
Gift 


Beauty and utility unite to 
make a Handel Lamp the 
perfect Christmas gift. It 
will remain a treasured part 


the home surroundings 


for years. 


HANDEL LAMPS 


embody the highest ideals in art 
craftsmanship. 


and, the most painstaking skill in 


Handel Lamps and Fixtures provide practical and artistic lighting effects. Made 
for electricity, gas or oil, they are adaptable to any home, anywhere. In making 
up your list of Christmas gifts, be sure to include one or more Handel pieces. 


Lamp illustrated, No. 5339, for Christmas delivery, $29.00. 


At leading jewelers or lighting fixture dealers you can select a Handel Lamp 
or Fixture to suit any taste or harmonize with any setting. Upon request, 
we will gladly refer you to the dealer nearest you. Look for the name 


“ Handel ” on every lamp. 


Send for booklet ‘‘ Suggestions 
for Good Lighting,’’ which will 
assist you to make a suitable 


selection. 


THE HANDEL COMPANY 
390 East Main St., Meriden, Conn. 


New York Showrooms, 64 Murray Street 




















Get a Boat of Your Own 
AND JOIN THE FLEET 




















BOOK BARGAINS 


HE exceptional values quoted here are indicative of 

the importance to you of becoming familiar with 
PEARSON’S Book Department. 

Our facilities enable us to ship promptly ‘any of the New 

Novels, Reprints of Popular Novels in Low Priced Editions, 

Reference Works, and all the Standard Sets | in different = 


bindings. 








Ainsworth’ s “Tower of London’ 
2 Vols. Cloth, 89c 


De Maupassant’s Complete Works 
17 Vols, Cloth, $12.75 








Balzac 


18 Vols. Cloth, $10,99 


Kipling 


10 Vols. Cloth, $2.10 





+. “GUSTAVE” and 
DeKock’s .Sarper OF PARIS” 
2 Vols. Cloth, 96c 


Lever’s Military Romances 
6 Vols. Cloth, $2.55 





De Maupassant 
9 Vols. Cloth, $9.00; 3%, Leather, $11.75 


Lossing’s History United States 


8 Vols. Clath, $12.50; % Leather, $16.50 
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Published for the boat owner and the man who wants to become 
one, will tell you how inexpensive the sport of boating really is. 

It starts you right in the selection of craft, engine and equipment 
—tells you just what kind of boat is best adapted to each specific 
sort of requirement, what type of engine is best suited to each type 
of boat. 





; y he man who wants to know 
McBride, Nast & Co., 31 E. 17th ears 


St., New York City. Enclosed find the “why,” “wherefor” and “how 
50 cents. Send me the Boat much” of the boating game—the 
3uYER for one year. 


Boat Buyer is a godsend, 
BN shentceboneeeane eeasdsenune 
Sereet 20d NeMmber. occccscacccsess 
PO GS Bees os cackcanvaveorwas 


Fill out the blank, mail with soc 
and receive the Boat Buyer for a 
whole year. 








The | B - at B uyer ISSUED QUARTERLY — INITIAL 














Dickens 
20 Vols. Full Limp Morocco, $19.75 


Napoleon aud fils Marshals 


2 Vols. Cloth, 890 





Every Girl’s Library 


10 Vols. Cloth, $4.00; % Leather, $5.00 


Washington and His Generals 
2 Vols. Cloth, 89¢ 





fiaboriau’s Detective Tales 
5 Vols. Cloth, $2.59 


Shakespeare 
13 Vols. % Leather, $12.19 





Hugo 
10 Vols. % Eeather, $11.25 


Oscar Wilde 





12 Vols. Cloth, $11.75; % Leather, $13.75 








Orders accompanied by remittances will be shipped 


prepaid where the charges do not exceed $1.00. 
Address all orders to 


472 EAST 24th ST 


Pearson’s Book Department, New york. N.Y. 
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BROOK TROUT 


These Two Fish Pictures Free 


with RECREATION. Each picture is in natural colors and is 13 x 151/4 inches in size. 
Such pictures sell at art stores for $1.00. Read “Our Just to Get Acquainted Offer’’ below. 


RECREATION is a big and beautifully printed outdoor magazine. Its text and 
illustrations are furnished by men who tell with pen and camera about what they have 
seen and experienced. This means accurate and authoritative, as well as interesting, 


BLACK BASS 


articles and pictures. 

RECREATION tells the man who hunts, canoes, camps, goes fishing, or engages in 
any recreation which takes him into the open, just how, when, and where he can get the 
most out of his favorite sport. 

RECREATION writers are people who have something worth while to say—else 
they could not write for RECREATION. Sometimes they have big names, but we 
buy the articles, not the names. 

RECREATION’S Editor is on a four-thousand mile trip, editing the magazine en 
route, camping, fishing, hunting, and talking to sportsmen everywhere. This is one of 
the wavs RECREATION gets its actual knowledge and practical information for sports- 
men. 


Che following extract from a letter received from a subscriber rounds out a descrip- 


tion of RECREATION tersely: 


| want to compliment you on your superb illustrations, and especially on the excellent 
material used, and also on the all-round recreation atmosphere and absence from fadism. 


OUR “JUST TO GET ACQUAINTED” OFFER 


RECREATION is $3.00 a year or 25 cents a number. To introduce it to men who do not know 
the magazine, we will send it for one year for ONLY $2.00, and, also send free the two beautiful 
pictures; one of BROOK TROUT and one of BLACK BASS, reproduced in their natural colors from 
paintings made especially for us by H. A. DRISCOLE, famous as a painter of game fish. These pic- 
tures are worthy of framing for your den. Price of pictures above 60 cents. You can buy December 
RECREATION at the news stand (or send us 25 cents if you prefer), and then ACCEPT our offer or 
send us $2.00 as above on our usual guarantee of money back if not satished. Give your order to your 


home newsdealer if you prefer. 
RECREATION = K-24 West 39th St. :: NEW YORK CITY 

















INEXPENSIVE HOMES OF INDIVIDUALITY 
DE LUXE EDITION 





[his little book of 64 pages contains 108 illustrations and floor plans of the best 
wuses OF modceratk re built to-day “Ine xpensive Homes of Individuality” offers 
im exceptional opportunity of studying in detail some of the best designed smaller 
house tf various architectural types the country over, ranging in cost from two to 
emht thousand dollar It is printed on the best stock, with a rich binding of 
green and gold, superbly lustrated, and contains an introduction on the “Choice 
Of a Style tor the Country or Suburban Home,” by Frank Miles Day. Past Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Architects. It is a lasting source of inspiration 
ind suggestior Price, 75 cents postpaid 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, 31 East 17th Street, New York 
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it make whether windows are in groups 
with mullions between or each a single 
rectangle fitted with small, square panes, 
or the doors round-arched with fan-lights 
or depressed-pointed with clustered 
mouldings ? 

They are of a type with gables and slop- 
ing roofs, the whole house under a single 
roof or with a long main ridge with in- 
tersecting gables disposed either formally 
or informally as the site, the plan, or the 
owner's whim suggests. In each the gentle 
lines of Silhouette seem to fit our irregular 
treatment of a countryside where, for in- 
stance, the long tranquil lines of the Ital- 
ian villas might seem unrelated. They 
must have a proper setting of formal ter- 
race and garden to be in their full majesty ; 
but our northern type is democratic and 
seems born of the soil. It suits hillside or 
meadow, formal gardens or no gardens 
at all with equal naturalness, a sine qua 
non of a successful American type, for 
while one man likes formality, another 
does not; where one man desires a garden 
with straight paths and arbors, another 
would sow in grass with clumps of trees, 
and so it goes. 

“Northern Tradition” as a title is mis- 
leading in one respect. Its defense has not 
been attempted because it is traditional; 
that were an emotional reason, as, alas! 
most architectural arguments seem to be 
misty, built on a morass of sentiment, will 
o’ the wisps which lead to self destruction. 
But the argument is that the house should 
take its form from the materials employed 
and the constructive problem to be solved, 
all in the easiest and most natural way, the 
old, old argument of Ruskin, the “Cher- 
chez le Vérité’ of the Paris school, by 
which they mean tthat the most direct solu- 
tion of the constructive problem should 
determine the form of the result. Now, 
since the problem has been substantially 
the same in Northern Europe since the 
Middle Ages, we should test our solution 
by comparison with the persisting basic 
type there; that as it seems, our solution 
agrees with this, we may feel sure we have 
argued logically, that our type is the same 
as this, and that by so building we are 
merely continuing the “Northern Tradi- 
tion.” 

Some of my predecessors have argued 
that historic association should govern 
style; others that any beautiful quality 
should be adopted. Both true, but is it not 
true that we should take only what we can 
properly assimilate; that all else, be it 
beautiful beyond words, we may admire 
but must pass by, to work out our own 
solusolution with the natural use of our 
own materials ? 

Look at House AND GARDEN’s symbol in 
the circle, each side the magazine title on 
the front page ; what “style” is that house? 
Dear knows; but it does not matter. Un- 
consciously the magazine has adopted in 
its simplest form the Northern Tradition. 
and what is unconscious is natural, and 
what is natural is best. 
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She BEST FLOOR 


Factories, Offices, Corridors, Churches, 
Restaurants and all public buildings, as 
well as Kitchens, Pantries and Bathrooms 
of private houses are best floored with 


IMPERIAL SANITARY FLOORING 


Because it is durable, water-proof, fire-prooft, 
smooth and handsome 
Applied in a plastic state, it hardens in a few 
hours and presents a smooth, warm, non-slipping 
surface absolutely free from all cracks and crevices 
Full information and samples on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 


Mill and Furnace Sts. Rochester, N. Y. 





















BOBBINK & ATKINS 


WORLD’S CHOICEST 
Nursery and Greenhouse Products 


The proper way to buy is to see the material grow- 
ing. We shall gladly give our time and attention to 
intending purchasers visiting our Nursery and invite 
everybody interested in improving their grounds to 
visit us. We are growing the best Nursery Products 
in the market and when there are better grown—we 
shall grow them. Our Nursery consists of upward of 
300 acres of highly cultivated land, and is planted 
with a choice selection of Ornamental Nursery Prod- 
ucts, placing us in a position to complete plantings 
and fill orders of any size. 


ASK FOR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATA- 
LOGUE NO. go. It will tell you all about them. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters. Rutherford, N. J. 

















By the Mammoth 
Steamships 


“Adriatic” 
Ww 
“Cedric” 


The Largest Brit- 
ish Steamers Ever 
Sent to the Med- 














By the New 
Triple-Screw 
Steamship 


Ww 
Laurentic” 


The Largest ALL 





AMERICA 
CALLING AT 


OF INTEREST 
EN ROUTE 







POINTS 











January 10 January 24 
February 21 March 6 





Also Regular Sailings from 
NEW YORK and BOSTON to 
MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 


By the Superb Twin-Screw Steamers 


“CRETIC” “CANOPIC” ““ROMANIC” 


a 


Full particulars on request 


White Star Line 


9 Broadway, New York 
OFFICES and AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 





PICTURESOU 


iterranean 

SAILING FROM Steamer Ever 

NEW YORK Sent to the 
December 2 een Caribbean 





ENAPLES 3“ T BEAUTIFUL TRINIDAD 


January 20 
February 24 


Booklet and itineraries on 


Pleasure Cruise Depart 











SAILING from NEW YORK 


EACH CRUISE THIRTY-ONE. 


$150 and Upward. 


request. 


9 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES and AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 


DAYS 


ment 
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GIFT SUGGESTIONS ai 


"y & Ce 
fy Few gifts are more widely appreciated by everyone and none gives greater ay % 
value for a small price than something in HAND WROUGHT WILLOW WARE <9 
SERVING TRAYS BaBy CHAIRS STOOLS MAGAZINE STANDS 
LAMPS Woop BASKETS LAMP TABLES FLOWER BASKETS 
“iS 7 CHAIRS Tea Carts PLANT BASKET FANCY BASKETS 
if = Inexpensive and serviceable Willow Chairs and furniture for children. 
rt Send for our Sketch Sheets and prices of complete line of Willow Ware, mailed- FREE ON REOUEST. 
&2> Mail orders may be sent with absolute confidence. Selections returnable if not satisfactory ’ . 
OMPANY, 436 Lexington Ave., New York { 


hk Sheets to order prompt/y to avoid Holiday rush. 




















Clean Stem 





Mushroom 


Lamp 
$45 








In rare old Chinese glazes “famille rose.” 
Chinese Blue, Mirrored Black or Rouge 
he oy The aftistic colorings and exquisite 
ones of these Lamps are amazing. 


FULPER VASEKRAFT LAMPS 





LT RR ES 
are the very latest in Home Decoration and 
lend beauty to the rooms they adorn, 


Besides Lamps you'll be delighted with the 
odd and attractive Vases, Toddy Sets, To- 
bacco Jars, suitable for gifts at reasonable 
prices, 

Send for Art Catalogue mailed Free on request. 


== Fulper Pottery Company 
FounpEpD 1805 
3 Fulper Place, FLEMINGTON, N. J- 
New York Exhibit : 333 Fourth Avenue 
Formerly Tiffany Studios 























An Ideal Christmas Gift 








The International Studio 


$5.00 a Year 


** By all odds the most beautiful magazine printed.”"-—N. Y. Tribune. 


T is the leading Art magazine published at any price. It deals with 
everything from painting and sculpture to house decoration, archi- 
tecture and landscape gardening; including the best work of crafts- 

men, pictorial photographers and art-workers in every field. Every 
issue contains one to two hundred illustrations, numerous plates in full 
color, covering the art work of the world at large. Art dealers value 
the color plates, gravures and monotints for framing. Homes of culture 
need 7 he International Siudio, because it is the foremost maga- 


zine for art-lovers generally. It is an ideal Christmas gift 


to one who 


loves beauty in all things. SEND FIVE DOLLARS NOW FOR 
YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION BEFORE YOU FORGET. 
JOHN LANE CO., 114H West 32d St., New York City 
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The Annual Building Number 
of House & Garden 


MAN wrote in to us 
the other day and 
asked whether we 


couldn't possibly postpone 
for six months the appear 


ance of our next Building Number. For 
nearly three years he had been practically 
ready to start work on a new home. Each 


January he had found so many new ideas in 
the Building Number that he revised all his 
plans. If we could only hold back this coming Janu- 
ary's issue until he could get a spade into the ground 
in early spring, his troubles would be over, he hoped; 
otherwise he feared he would rent a house and revise 
plans all his life. 


We were extremely sorry not to be able to oblige 
him, but for the sake of the thousands who can make 
up their minds more quickly and who also will build 
next spring, perhaps, we cannot longer hold back the 
deluge of information, suggestions, clever ideas that 
other builders have evolved, plans, cost data, and 
pictures that tell a thousand and one stories. Wehad 
an idea that last year’s Building Number was a good 
one—a man happened to write us that he had started 
his new home soon after receiving it, and that for 
every knotty problem he met, that Building Number 
pointed out a solution. However, here's a better one 
this year. It covers its subject like a blanket—not a 
wet one, and if you fail to find it crammed full and 
running over with brand-new ideas that you can 
snatch out to adapt to your own problems, why—-we'll 
throw up our hands. 


Which would you rather do—build a new house 
that expressess your own tastes and ideas of arrange- 
ment throughout—spic and span in its modern mate- 
rials, or take one of the homes our ancestors built a 
hundred years ago and remodel it to suit your present- 
day needs as far as possible? That question is the 
subject of a debate in the January Building Number, 
and the pleaders for both sides have their war 
paint on. 


Do you know that if you change your mind and 
decide to build that house of yours with stucco out- 
side instead of clapboards or shin- 
gles it will cost you about ten per- 
cent more? There's a lot more of 
such information in an article on 
Comparative Costs of Building 
Materials 





By Ready Dec. 23rd 





NOTHER thing— you 
may have had an idea 
that there is an in- 

finite number of permuta- 
tions and combinations in 
the arrangement of a first floor plan. Wrong. 
A writer on Typical Floor Plans demon- 
strates that most houses may be grouped 
under two or three type plans, and in these 
there are but minor variations. Simplifies 
the planning problem immensely. 





-_-* 


_ 


Then there are articles—with pictures that fairly 
make your mouth water—on lighting fixtures, hard- 
ware, rough or smooth plaster walls, casement win- 
dows, how to keep a cellar from getting wet or how 
to make it dry if it has that bad habit. There is 
another article on that vital question of choosing an 
architectural style, one on tiling for use and decora- 
tion, one showing some valuable short-cuts in 
achieving paneled effects. Professor Ogden of Cornell 
clears up, once for all, the sewage disposal problem. A 
young woman tells how she and her husband bought 
a piece of land and lived on it in a tent during the 
summer, working out the fascinating problems of 
locating and planting for the permanent home right 
on the spot. The controversy over the choice of a 
heating system is continued, and grows hotter each 
month. Another installment of ‘‘The Naturalization 
of a City Man’”’ follows, in which the narrative ‘‘gets 
down to brass tacks’’ and gives you a whole lot of 
incidental information. 


But here, we can’t tell you about everything in 
the whole number—some of the many good things 
will remain prize packages, in the original wrappers, 
which may be opened on December 23rd. 


— 


By the way, last year’s Building Number was out 
of print soon after publication. We're printing a big 
pile of the 1912 one; but if your subscription expires 
with December, or you are planning to buy it on the 
news-stands, you'd better fill out the coupon on the 
next page right now and make sure you will not 
miss it. 
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Just a Hint as to what ts coming in 
Next Year's House & Garden 


RYING to tell you what :‘Housrt AND 
GARDEN is going to be during the 
coming twelve months is a good 

deal like setting a turkey dinner, with all 
the fixin’s, before a famished street urchin— 
there's so much of it, that he hardly knows where to start in. 


——o—_ 


In a single issue of House ANp GARpDEN there are, on an 
average, fifteen major articles or pictorial features, and probably 
twice as many more minor ones in the departments and in the back 
of the magazine. If we were merely to enumerate the year's 
articles, in small type, there wouldn't be any space left on this 
page to tell you how good they are. 


Then, too, there are some that are better than others—the real 
giants of the Contents Page. Take, for instance, the subject of 
building really good houses at low cost. That has, to judge 
from titles alone, been one of the most fully discussed subjects 
in many of the magazines of a certain class. Yet the subject 
matter under those alluring titles has, to say the least, left much 
to be desired. We think we have the real thing, however, for an 
architect has spent several years on this problem of building 
houses of brick and stucco for three thousand dollars. The 
houses are not mansions, to be sure, and they are necessarily—and 
happily—free from useless ornamentation, but they are mighty 
interesting examples of planning to save square inches and of a 
straightforward use of honest materials, outside and in. This 
particular architect has realized the fact that designing houses 
of such low cost does not pay the architect, but he has stooped to 
conquer one of the really great problems of modern building. 


Do you know that the ant is such a true lover of country life 
that he keeps acow? Do you know how the spider measures the 
angles across which he spins his web? Do you know all that you 
would like to know regarding the community life among bees? 
These are but a few of the subjects that will be presented in a 
remarkable series of articles on the broader side of that life that 
House AND GARDEN seeks to foster—the marvelous manifesta- 
tions of nature. 


If you have read “The Naturalization of a City Man” in this 
number you have started one of the most interesting serials that 
we have ever had in the magazine., It is an account of how a 
man went back to the land—his problems and how they were 
solved, not always at the first trial. It is just the sort of a nar- 
rative that will serve to guide any man who is thinking of break- 
ing away from the city in an attempt to make the land support 
him and his family. 


There are a number of gardening articles scheduled for early 
issues by Mr.’F. F. Rockwell. Mr. Rockwell is a man who 
makes his living from the land, so that his description of the short- 
cuts and methods by which he makes the soil give the greatest 
return for his labor have a weight that the great majority of 
gardening writers, working only with the pen, can never have. 
The gardening side of Housk AND GARDEN will tend somewhat 
more towards the personal experience type of article rather than 
that of mere dogmatic instruction. The latter has its place— 
a place that cannot be taken by anything else, but we 
shall try always to show by picture and text just what 
has been accomplished by amateur gardeners. Their 
problems are your problems,.and what they have solved 
you can solve and find a great joy in the doing. 





The series describing Homes That Architects Have Built for 
Themselves continues through the coming months. You can 
ilways recognize an architect's own home. When he may carry 
out all of the ideas that seem too radical for his clients the result 
is sure to be interesting, and it is sometimes startling. Un- 
doubtedly this collection of homes has more claim to real distine- 
tion than any like number the country over. They will win you 
over to the reasonableness of certain unconventional ways of 
building. ; 


We are beginning to appreciate more fully the possibilities that 
lie in remodeling old farmhouses for modern life. Our photog- 
raphers have been scouring Connecticut, New Jersey and Long 
Island particularly, and have reaped a great harvest of pictures 
that show some astounding transformations. One of our staff 
has just finished remodeling for his own use a house dating from 
1802, in which he has met and solved more problems than he 
could begin to tell about in several complete issues of the maga- 
zine. There are some particularly valuable suggestions in his 
experience for those who have the desire to go and do likewise, 
and he was forehanded enough to secure a complete set of 
“before” pictures. 


After the Annual Building Number, described more in detail 
on the opposite page, it is but a short jump 
to the April Gardening Guide—a vast fund 
of information and new ideas with the finest 
pictures that our photographers can gather 
all over the country ; in June comes the Sum- 
mer Home Number; October brings the Fall 
Planting and Furnishing Number, showing 
how to gain a year in the making of your 
garden as well as the season’s advance in 
interior decoration and furnishing—four great special issues 
that are absolutely indispensable. 





It has been possible here to give but the most hasty glance over 
the magazine for rg12. The details of the notable articles that are 
to come must be reserved for further announcements. It remains 
but for you to ask yourself whether you can possibly afford to 
miss the inspiration and constant help that House AND GARDEN 
will carry to its readers through the coming year. If you have 
not already done so, take this opportunity to renew your subscrip- 
tion, to make sure that you do not miss a single one of the 
monthly treats in store for you. Use the coupon below and 
provide right now for the twelve visits of a magazine that is a 
guide and an inspiration to all those who would have their homes 
and their outdoor surroundings notable in their beauty, comfort 
and good taste. 





McBripe, Nast & Co., 
31 East 17 street, New York City. 


enter 7"? i 
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as . my subscription to House AND GARDEN for 
Please continue 7 
one year, starting with the Annual Building Number for January, 
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Acceptable and Appropriate Hooks for Presents 





WINSTON SERIES 


PHOTOGRAVURE BOOKS 


Recognized as Among the Finest Books Made 
i ee “hk handsome olume more than 60 in number. have been 
lemign 


ed to appeal to the taste of those desiring the best in 
book makin ( jase ol titerature history and standard 
wot travel and deseriptior ih a The French Revolution,” 
‘Romola Lorna Doon The Mediterranean and Its Borderlands,” 
“Switzerland Florenes Venice London Paris, “Scot- 
land, et Printed on the finest ivory-finished paper, illustrated by 
numerou phot re und map bound in the finest Italian style, 
uncl wold is ith hoxes to match These works are published in one, 
fwo. threes : i five volume et und the bindings ire in rich Cloth, 
Chree-Ouarter Morocco, and Full Crushed Levant, handsomely tooled 
Prices range from $3.00 per volume to $7.50 per volume. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST. 





The STORY-LIFE of 
WASHINGTON Ral) i Rl ea 


. new kind of history. “It marks a new era in fasein: ss silee! tiie 

pais ays the NEW YORK TIMES. 
THE REAL FLESH AND BLOOD WASHINGTON is given in these 
500 short stories drawn from every authentic source. They comprise the 


best that has ever been written about the First and Greatest American. They 
are 80 woven together as to present a “onnected biography and a History of 
our struggle for independence and the establishment of the Nation. 

Iwo handsome volumes of 709 pages, beautifully illustrated by repro- 
duetions of the masterpieces of American painting which bear on Washing- 
ton’s life, together with modern pictures by Howard Pyle and others. 48 
plates in two colors Price, in Cloth Binding, $3.00 Net. 


Tee Glory-Life of Lincoln 6st) west viene by the came author, tent, 


ing the Life of Lincoln in similar manner to the Life of 
Washington. One volume, 700 pages, 150 illustrations Cloth Binding, Price $1.75 


The Real Palestine of To-Day By Lewis GASTON LEARY. The work is writ- 


ten not merely from a scenic standpoint, but 
is full of the human interest of the pe« i of Palestine, the most historic and romantic country on 
earth lo the person without the mean wr time to travel the book will prove immense sly enterts uning, 
md to travelers a comp ilete and convenient guide. Handsomely 
Bound in Cloth, Price $1.00 Net. 


The Flying Boys The Ranch Girls 


Series By Series By MARGARET 


Epwarp 8S. Ettis V ANDERCOOK 


“The Flying Boys in the Sky’”’ First Volume: “The Ranch Girls 
and “The Flying Boys to the | at Rainbow Lodge.” 








Rescue’’—Pascinating stories of \ Clever Western Ranch Story 
adventure in Aeroplanes, 2 vols of girls who inherit a ranch and 
Cloth. 8 illustrations. Price make good at running it. Cloth. 
60 cents per volume 4 illustrations. Price 60 cents. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 








THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Publishers of “International” Bibles Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
























LET US HELP YOU 
Our experienced landscape gar { 
x deners make a planting plan of 
your place, selecting trees. shrubs 
ek suitable to soil and situation, Px 
Our nurseries , han 000 acres) offer the * 


oeet etiestien te America for lawn and ear 


NTEPHEN Hoy ms ‘eone comp ay 
et. 1848. Ine. 1908 
New Canaan, Conn. 














SEND for Catalogue showing Flower Bo os, ‘ wm, V 
> Jardimeres, Ete. Made of Sere sr le I erra ) Sana if You Have a Dog 


Sustable for use in ‘the house or Garden eraboa You Should Read 


FIEL©O AND FANCY 
GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA Co. he only weekly in Ame rica devoted exclu 


sively to the dog. Sample and _ Special 


3218 WwW . . Trial subscription Offer on application. 
ALNUT ST PHILADELPHIA. | FIELD AND FANCY, 14 Church St., Now Yerk City 
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q. A proper climax to a suc- 
cessful year and a fitting 
pacemaker for 1912---that’s 
the DECEMBER OUTING. 


@ There’s “How To RAISE 
YOouR OWN 
Job, “THE 
LETS” by Horace Kephart, 
“CAMERA ADVENTURES” by 
A. W. Dimock and “TAKING 
CARE OF FRUIT” by E. P. 


UAIL” by H. K. 
LIGHT OF BUL- 


bs Not forgetting a corking 
ephant hunt in Ceylon and 
a picturesque winter trip toa 
deserted village--all this with 
the first installment of a new 
serial “FOOT LOOSE AND 
FREE” by Stephen Chal- 
mers—short stories besides. 


@ Keep in touch with the best there 
is in out-door life--Add OUTING to 
your list of magazines for 1912 for 
$2.50. All news-stands 25 cents; 
$3.00 a year. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


yacnting, OLFRNG HAN 
315 FIFTH AVENUS NEW YORK CITY-1112 PEOPLES GAS BLDG. CHICAGO 




















“Champion New Yorker’ 
Ist Prise Cock at 


19it 
The ‘‘Joe-Pye Book.” 20 


pages Ulustrated, seat 
on request 





Madison Sa. and Boston 


BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Are the Greatest 
Utility Breed 


To make room for growing stock 
I will dispose of this year’s breeders 
at very attractive prices. 


Now is the time to arrange for 
your next season's Pens—I have 
quantities of exceptional chicks to 


, choose from. 


Stock and Eggs for Sale 


JOE-PYE 


South Norwalk, Conn. 
R. F. D. 37 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


> FOR 1912 = 


ARPER’S MAGAZINE~—for sixty-one years the most famous illustrated magazine of 


the entire English-speaking world—stands to-day in a stronger position than ever before 























both in point-of circulation and appeal and in the maintenance of the highest literary 


and artistié standards. The reasons for this success may be summed up in a single sentence : 
' 


It is the most interesting and the most beautiful Magazine published 
HERE ARE A FEW OF THE FEATURES OF THE NEW YEAR 


Mark Twain—Episodes from an Extraordinary Life A New Serial Novel By the Author of ‘‘The Inner Shrine”’ 


Five years before his death Mark Twain selected Albert Bigelow Paine to 


Of this most important feature of the MAGAZINE for 1912 it is only nec 
be his authorized biographer. Since that time Mr. Paine has given prac 


essary to say that it marks the crowning point of the author's litérary 
tically all his time to this greatework. He lived in close touch with Mark | achievement 


The new story is entitled ‘‘The Street Called Straight.”” It 
Twain. In his hands were placed the accumulated letters, notes, and | deals with a most modern phase of American life. It will be illustrated b» 
memoranda of a lifetime. The result isa human document more fascinat Orson Lowell. 
ing than fiction. Through it all runs that delightful humor which char — 
icterized Mark Twain’s life no less than his writings. H. G. W ells on Socialism 
I. G. Wells is not only one of the most brilliani writers of to-day but on 
Arnold Bennett’s First Impressions of America of the ablest thinkers. He has written for HARPER’S MAGAZINE two 
. : : ayer : articles in which he presents an absoluiec vie) f Se lisn 
\rnold Bennett is, beyond question, the mést talked-of English author pep staae ents an absoluicly new vi oni 
of the dav. Mr. Benne tt has written with r xtraordinary insight and bril- William Dean Howells in Spain 
liancy of various countries where he has lived—of. England, of France, of any°94° ‘ “a 
' ' ° a A .% ". a oa William Dean Howells has just revisited Spain after an absence of man) 
Italy. Now he has come to Amé€rica or his first visit to write exclusively ; - a : ~ e 
; . - vears. What he is writing about, the country and its people, will be in hi 
for HARPER’S MAGAZINE. He will show us to ourselves as we really ; : = tae ; Sa . 
: : “aig? at most delightful vein, for mingled with present impressions will he certain 
are. America and Americans will be his theme. In order that the illus- mecstdien of 66 almolt autchicdranbice! 
. . > 9 ° ° ° . ( 8 < é Os < ODLORT: cal sort 
trations for Mr. Bennett's articles may be thoroughly tn accord with the ‘pnica 
spirit of the text the editors have persuaded Mr. Frank Craig, the leading | Short Stories That Really Count 
English illustrator, to accompany Mr. Bennett to this country. \ oy . : bes 
o other illustrated magazine of the world publishes each month so many 
really great short stories as HARPER'S This vear there is definite prom 
P 1 Wi ' ‘ oR ‘ 
The Letters of a Diplomat s ife ise that in this field, where the MAGAZINE has always stood supreme, tt 
Among the most notabie features of the MAGAZINE for recent months ; will surpass even its own brilliant record There will be at least seven 
have been Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone’s reminiscences of her two | complete stories in every number. Notable among the many famous con 
visits to the court of Napoleon III. and her experiences during the Com- | tributors will be: RUDYARD KIPLING (a story on an unusual theme by th 
mune. Madame de Hegermann-Lindencrone is now preparing for publi- | way), MARGARET DELAND, WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, JOSEPH CONRAD, 
cation in the MAGAZINE further reminiscences of even greater importance | NORMAN DUNCAN, E.S. MARTIN, FORREST CRISSEY, ALICE BROWN 
ind interest They cover her varied experiences during the Franco-Prus THOMAS A. JANVIER, HENRY JAMES, IRVING BACHELLER, RICHARD 
sian War and her later intimate acquaintance with several of the continental | LE GALLIENNE, HENRY VAN DYKE, MARY E, WILKINS, ARTHUR 
rulers and many of the famous men and women whose names have now SHERBURNE HARDY, MAY SINCLAIR, MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY, 
d into history INEZ H. GILLMORE, ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE, JAMES OPPENHEIM. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY HARPER’S BAZAR 


Picture Work; Word Work; The Bazar’s Gaaet mares 
Color Work—all the Very Best AS CAESAR’S WIFE 


by Margarita Spalding Gerry 
SPECIAL NUMBERS of more than usual size and excellence. Author of ‘““ THE TOY SHOP,” begins in the 


@ REGULAR NUMBERS—week in and week out—not approached December Number 
by any other weekly THE BAZAR “Sets the FASHIONS” 


@ EDITORIAL COMMENT which is more closely read and talke« The BAZAR is the final authority on matters of fashion, the home 





about than any other printed discussion, of public affairs. and. the family. 
The BAZAR has just started an Economy Club. Look out for it. 
€ HUMOR, both in picture and text; SHORT SFORIES of striking It will help you to decrease the cost of living. 
worth; MUSIC, DRAMA, SCIENCE, FINANCE—and many othet The BAZAR’S fashion illustrations and cut paper patterns are the 
fields of human endeavor treated by experts. work of the workd’s most famous artists and designers, 
: Begin Your Subscription Now and You Will Be 
At the nearest news-stand—-you had better get it ° E 











Sure of Getting the Beautiful Christmas Number 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY 











LYON <& HEALY 
PIANO | 





HE LYON & HEALY PIANO holds a unique position 


because of its 


Quality—Prestige—Style 


lt is in a class vy itself. Its pure, vibrant tone once heard is not easily forgotten. Sold 
everywhere by the most progressive dealer in each city. Price $350 and up. 
Beautiful catalog yours for the asking. Write today. 


Piano Makers, 25-47 E. Adams Street, Chicago 








